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O motor cars have more attractive and 
utilitarian dash boards than the new 
Abbott-Detroit models 

Every convenience necessary for the 
complete control of the car is at hand. 
Nothing is left out. 
There is even an electric light for illun 
the dash board at night. 


THE ELECTRIC SELF-STARTER 


The Abbott-Detroit electric self-starter consists 
of an electric motor built in the side of the crank 
case and connected with the crank shaft through 
an independent train of gears enclosed timing 
gear compartment of crank case, this construction 
insuring perfect lubrication. 

It is controlled by means of a button on 
board. 

In operation it is simple, positive and reliable 
a lady or child can operate it. 

\s soon as the gas- 


inating 


the toe 


oline moto Starts, an 
over running roller clutch 
release s these gears and 
they remain idle while 
the gasoline motor is 


running 

This self-starter is not 
an experiment, not an at 
tempted combination 
ignition, lighting and 
starting, but real, 
dependable self-starter, 
built as a part t 
gine and Lnolebed in the 
regular equipment. 

Call at one our sales- 
rooms and ask to have its 
operation explained. 





Control and E merge ncy 
, 


Brak Le 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM 


The electric lighting system is eq jualls complete. 


The current is generated by means of a dynamo, 
operated from the engine, and a larg nacite 
lighting battery is provided which takes care 
the lights when the motor is standing still. 

Thus a sufficient amount 0! current always 
available fur lighting all the lamps brilliantly. 

\ switch on the dash bo rd ma t possible 
light all the lamps exce} 1 tail lamp fre the 
driver's seat 

‘The tail light is electricall 
trolled by independent swit ntegra itl 
— 
aes me ‘i 4 ei diansithctithest 





“The demand of the day is that an organiza- 
tion shall be judged by its product and not by 
what it claims for itself.’ 





Abbott Detroit wdvertisineg 
printed in serial form. 

This is the fitth of the series. The 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collter’s, Dec. l4th: Life, Dec. 26th; 
Digest, Dec. 7th. 


Copies ot previous adi 


for 1913 will be 

sath will 

Dei . 2 
Literary 


rlisements sent on request. 





An ammeter shows at all times the amount of 
electric current produced and used. An automatic 
switch prevents the discharge, of the battery 
through the dynamo when the engine is idle. ~ 

J wo large black enameled, nickel trimmed elec- 
tric head lights, two electric side and tail lamps, 
fitted with Tungsten globes, an extension auxiliary 
light w hich can be used for examining the motor 
or interior of the car, a dash light for lighting the 
speedometer, clock, ammeter aid other fittings on 
the dash and foot board, complete the electrical 
equipment. 


CLOCK AND SPFEDOMETER SET 


Mounted sect 








irely on the extreme left hand side 


£ ¢} lac] ] ] : 
of the dash is a clock and speedometer set which 
vane oe 35 indicates time, speed and total mileage 
overed. 


To the right of this, on the other side of the 


mmeter, is a carburetor adjustment device. 

ln addition to the starting button, the foot 
board carries the 1 fHer cut-out and accelerator 
irott le peda Pwo laree pedals, one operating 
le Clutch and the other the service brakes, are 
cated on either side of the steering column. 

EXTRA STRONG BRAKES 

he, l expanding nd external contracting 
br 16° x2 1 he 44-50 and 
14°x2 34 40 i riclion proo 
material re mounte ear hubs 

The brake shoes are made of cast iron and sub 

11 “ ‘ 14 ] 

that they absorb and dissipate heat at a sur- 
prisingly rapid rate, thus being able to withstand 


the exceedingly hard wear and tear incident to 
mountainous driving. 


Special attention is called to Abbott- Detroit 
brake construction, as many manu rers use 


Abbott Hetroit 


Built for Permanence 
and Guaranteed for Life 





Electric Lighting 
Electric Self-Starter 
Standard Equipment 


ie he Control System 


simply a thin steel band covered with a brak 
ining, a type which, when put into hard ser 
ice, heats rapidly and soon wears out. 


STEERING GEAR 


Che steering wheel, 18 inches in diameter and 


made of aluminum fitted with a corrugated ebonv 
angle 


rim, is placed at just the right and height 


for comfortable driving. 

Furthermore, the steet 
ing gear has 
accurately desig rned that 
the 34-40 models will 
turn around in a circle 
39 feet in diameter and 
the 44-50 in a 42-foot 


circle. 


been SO) 


Control and emergency 








brake levers are within how 
easv reach of the right : prings and 
hand and are inside the syséem. e 
body. 

The spark and throttle levers are mounted on 
sectors on the steering column, and can be ma 


nipulated without taking the hands off the stee1 
ing wheel. 

Thus you will see that 
every movement o/ the 
car, its speed, direction, 
motor operation, starting, 
stopping, signaling — ev- 
erything can be controlled 
from the driver’s seat with = 
ease and dispatch. 






The equipment is very 
complete and the acces- 
sories beautifully finished. 


Let our dealers’ show 
vou these cars, or write 
advance italog 


Models and Prices 


4-40 Fore-Door Roadster, 116-in $1700 
34-40 5-Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, 1] 
eel base $1700 
144-50 5-Passenger, I re-Door Demi-Tonneau, 12] 
vheel | $1975 
144-50 7-Vas re D fouring Car, 12] 
eel bas . $2000 
1.50 I € p Ro 121-inc el | $2150 
14.50 P ! D ] ] 
l $3050 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 


602 Waterloo Street Detroit, Michigan 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—107% Oversize 
Tire Users Did It 


Note These Amazing Figures—8 Years Ago and Now 


Eight years ago—after five years of tire making 
—we built scarcely more than one per cent of 


the tires. 


One rival built 30 times as many—another 24 
times—another 16 times our output. 
Those are actual figures, based on records of 


royalties. 


And so are these next figures, showing 


cost of replacement, due to faulty tires. 


Now Goodyear Tires Rule Tiredom 


Outsell All Others 


Now Goodyear tires outsell by far 
every rival tire. 

Our output at present is nearly 
100,000 tires monthly — automobile 
tires. And the demand has compelled 
us to increase our capacity to 6,000 
tires per day. 

To-day’s demand is 12 times later 
than three years ago. It is doubling 
now once in eight months. 

Our statistics show that a Very 
large percentage of motor car owers 


now use Goodyear tires. 


How the Last 
Became First 


[his change began when motor ¢at 
owners began to use meters to meas- 


ure tire mileage. 


It began with the advent of our 


patent type—the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. 

It began when these tires, to save 
overloading, were built 10 per cent 


over the rated size. 


And it came about after years and 
years had been spent in perfecting 


these tires. 


Big Savings 


The No-Rim-Cut type, which makes 
rim-cutting impossible, saves an aver- 


age of 23 per cent. For statistics 
show that 23 per cent of all the old- 


type tires become rim-cut. 

The 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 

So these known savings mean im- 
Added to that are 


all the savings which come through 


mense economy. 


Goodyear quality. 





Seven years ago our cost of replacement was 
1.41 per cent—by far the lowest of all the tire 
makers. Cost to our rivals ran as high as 18.43 


per cent. 


So Goodyear tires were the best tires then, 
and they have been ever since. 


Now note what happened in after years, when 
legions of motorists learned this. 


The Judgment 
of 250,000 


There are, we judge, 250,000 motor 


car owners using Goodyear tires. 


So the amazing popularity of No- 


Rim-Cut tires shows the combined 
judgment of a quarter-million men. 
And that judgment is based on ex- 
perience. 

When you next buy tires, bear in 
mind these facts. So many users, 


after 13 years, cannot be mistaken. 


Winter Tires 
With a Bulldog Grip 


No-Rim-Cut tires for winter use 
are equipped, when wanted, with our 
Non-Skid tread. 

This tread was invented by the 
same experts who perfected No-Rim- 
Cut tires. And, like these tires, it 
represents finality. 

Note the picture below, and note 
the description. You can see at a 
glance where this tire excels all other 


non-skid inventions. 


On slippery roads one cannot safely 
drive a car without these Non-Skid 
treads. All winter tires should have 
them. 

Go to the nearest Goodyear dealer 
and see for yourself what they mean 
to you. 

Book—based 
on 13 years of tire making—is filled 


Ask us 


The Goodyear Tire 


with facts you should know. 


to mail it to you. 








This Non-Skid tread is an extra tread, 


vulcanized on to the regular. This means 





a double-thick tread, and the extra tread 
is immensely tough and enduring. 

The blocks are deep-cut, and they 
grasp the road surface in every direction 
with countless edges and angles. The 
blocks, because of their toughness and 
depth, last nearly as long as the tire. 





AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Each block widens out at the base, so 
the strain is distributed over the fabric, 
the same as with smooth-tread tires. 
That’s a new idea, and a factor of great 
importance. 

















: THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


More Service Stations Tham Any Other Tire 
859 
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Advertising 
Decreases 
the Cost 











Take almost any manufac- 
tured article or product. 
Every business man knows 
that the greater the quantity 
produced, in a given time, 
the less the cost of each 
piece or package. 


A manufacturer who doubles 
his output can buy his ma- 


terials far cheaper; he multiplies the efficiency of his help 
through more or larger machines. 


Though the output be doubled, his fixed charges—ground 


rent, administration, insurance, 
These are facts—not fiction. 


creased only a trifle. 


taxes, etc.—may be in- 


When he advertises he does it in order to tell QUICKLY 


millions of people about his goods. 


p hetnintetal 
To acquaint them, 


without the aid of advertising, would take years and cost 
many times the amount spent in magazines and news- 


papers. 


Think of any standard advertised line of clothing, watches, 
hosiery, cereals, underwear, food products, toilet articles, 


collars, hats, shoes, 


stoves, 





anything you please—can you think of one which costs 
more because of advertising ? 


Prices are soaring on food products—not so on foods that 


are advertised. 


The advertised brands of clothing, shoes, 


hats, hosiery, etc., have not advanced in price—many are 


much cheaper than ten years ago. 
automobiles for example are 20 to 40% cheaper 
better and automobile manu- 


to luxuries; 


than six years ago and 50% 


And the same applies 


facturers spend enormous sums in advertising. 


On advertised goods,—as cost of production goes down 


so does cost to the consumer. 


is ever maintained. 


At the same time quality 


Manager Advertising Department 























Many Other 
Uses and Full 
Directions 


on Large 
Sifter- Can 








RNOLD Bennett 
says: “The. atti- 
‘tude of the Amer- 
ican business man 
towards his busi- 











ness is pre-eminently the 
attitude of an artist. He 
loves his business.” 


Most American business 
men know Big Ben. He 
routs ’em out o’ mornings 
and starts ’em off with a 
merry and irresistible 
“Good luck to ye.” 


Big Ben loves his business. 


The patron saint of business men 





He runs on time—he rings 
on time—he stays on time. 
He’s clean-cut, cheerful, 
right on the job—ty pical 
of American determination 
and grit.— The reason he 
gets so much business is that 
he minds his own so well. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall. He rings 
just when you want and either way you want, 
five straight minutes or every other half min- 
ute during ten minutes unless you flag him 


off. His keys are large, strong, pleasing to 
wind—his voice deep, jolly, pleasing to hear. 


Big Ben is sold by 18,000 jewelers. His 
price is $2.50 anywhere.—If you cannot find 
him at your jeweler’s, a money order sent 
to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him 
to you attractively boxed and express paid. 











20°. DOWN” 10” PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon's Diamonds aré guaran- 

_teed perfect blue-white: A 
written guarantee» accompa- 
bles Mar: (elle Dit-teoleelemy VIE -felelels 
sent prepaid for inspection: 
10” discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No.24 

Established 1843 
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Study the TULLOSS TOUCH preter. G iin speed 
—accuracy—ease of writing. Be ASTER of 


your machine—earn the expert’s salary. Wrenduct 
speed method for 12 years. Spare time study. 
Results absolutely guaranteed. Send for our 


96-Page Book, Free 

describing in detail our new Ce urse (just ready). 
Filled with new ideas and valuabie helps, gh 

how high speed is gained—how to avoid erre 
what practice work is best;—96 pages of vital, 
helpful facts. W orth dollars a ~ 2 typewriter 
user. Sent absolutely free. If you want more 
speed; more accuracy; more salary—send for 
this book today—Now, 





“Every Pinger 
Speci 
ee. The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
1530 College Hill 
Springfield, O, 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
Hoosier Ranges 


and Heaters A, 


Why not buy the Best when yc 
can buy them at such low un- 
heard-of Factory pric 
Our new linnrovethets nts 
absolutely surpass any 
thing ever produced 
Save enough on a single 
stove to buy your winter's 
fuel, Thirty days free trial 
in your own home before you 
buy. Send postal today for 
large free catalog and prices 


218 State St., Marion, Ind. 
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Hoosier Stove Co., 











Shorty and 
Patrick 


By Stephen French Whitman 


The marvelous adventures of two 
sailormen on shore-leave—told with 
a spontaneous humor that is irre- 


sistible. 


$1.00 in the shops. 
$1.12 from us, 





postpaid. 


P..F. COLLIER & SON 
| 488 West 13th Street New Y« 





Hunters’ and nese Gu 
yet n aps, T wpper Secre 
pay 0% for aw | 
home es ta - 
List re Akal ‘ean, pt. 12, Mi ~¥ 
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Negro Minstrel Wig 50c, Bur 
fe or jips sc: Imitation Diamond Stud or Ring 
: Entire Outfi 31.00: aT t ps 
f r complete catal 
| Se , Make-Up Materi Art < I p 
vi" B. TRADEMORE ‘COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ESE gen 


MSS. revised and sold. “Writing for Profit 
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is said 


that's why men who have Growing Wings 
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booklet containing 25 of the lead- 
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“COMMON - SENSE” 
SUSPENDERS 


best fitting suspender made 






















Would you 
do away with the 


This trademark guar- 
antees our goods as our 

signature guarantees 
our checks, 






a. 1. Do notslide from 


the shoulders. 


2. Yield to every 
motion of the 


body. 


3. Improved 
adjustable 
back. 


4. Latest 
invisible 
drawers 
supporter, 
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usual bother, dan- 
gerous confusion and 





unsound methods of the 


CUSHION HEEL 
fOSTER RUBBER rp 








Annual Transfer? 


Then begin at the beginning—find out the right way. We have 
prepared a manual on the subject, of which the title is “How to 
Transfer Papers and Records.’’ It is simple—plainly written, with 
understandable diagrams and charts—but none the less an exhaus- 
tive and authoritative handling of the subject. 

Here are some of the chapter headings: “What the Right Transfer 
Means,”’ ‘““‘How to transfer your old correspondence from vertical 
files,’ ‘The Vertical System—a second way,’ © The Vertical System— 


vO ° a third way,”’ Dating the Folders,” “How 

th io Make Ruffians Helpless to transfer,’ “Transferring by periods, 
. , f “é cseiy 2 ey . 1 ee Sys . ed ?”’ 

re- Without Strength, Skill, Exercise or Weapons | ..f/0W is Your Filing System Indexec 


, lo inl c , ‘tog 
“Keep the Record of Transfers, Some 












5. Long, medium and short lengths. 
Price 50c., Postpaid 


Common-Sense Suspender Co. 
Morristown, New Jersey 








i Over 65% of Rub- | 
| ber Heels sold in eight- 
een the largest cities 
of the United States are | 
Cat’s Paw Cushion | 
Rubber Heels. 
You will prefer | 
| them too, because of the 
} Friction Plug a pat- 







Or 


SALESMEN WANTED 


LDL ees 





ented feature —which 
| positively prevents slip- 
! ping, and makes them 
wear longer. Hence, 























Whether you are a woman or unathletic man, you can 


























drive off or permanently injure dangerous ruffians, pre- | thing to Avoid,’ “Something to Remem- He the most economical if 
vent a pistol being drawn, avoid a knife or club or escape 99 6h by, ‘9 5 7 . g , j 
“aC. Tt ber, Y and E’ Drawer Style Vertical ik heel to buy. | 
e Tile Gat Preservation League System is not boxing—not Transfer Cases ” ‘Why vou shc yuld have 4a ; hen again, ioe aie i 
Jiu Jitsu” (Japanese wrestling, usable only by experts) ‘4 —.- . . u j 4 , or j 
but a knowledge of the body’s weak spots where instantly- | these Drawer Stvle Transfer Cases in your tra quality rubber affords / 
learned movements, causing terrible pain to your assail mo 99 66 by, it - —- 2 ant greater resiliency—and i 
| gt you or your family from robbery, injury or othice, y and E adaptable Metal | ol- | there are no holes in the i 
eath. Many are police ovements—others are adapted 99 66 6yy =? ly mee nt "T's for *« : > ei 
from “Jiu Jitsu by the famous Profewor O'Brien white | LOWeTS, Y and E’ Vertical Transfer Cabinet ai’ heels to track mud_ into 
Police Chief of Nagasaki, Japan. This League, formed N ) 704 9 and so on catalo yuin y all of the At the house. i 
= Seetection of otherwise helpless citizens, is person- 3. ave. d . : ‘ cited 8 8 1 | } 
- ; ally directed by Professo r O’Brien, who has taught this ea :*’ ecje ific facilities f yroperlyv anc Y Insist upon Cat's Paw Cus 
instantly-learned system to hundreds of grateful Ameri- Y and i scientific lac ilities lor I I I eI - a Mi Z ‘ Rubber Heels of your dealer i 
cans, including Ex-President Roosevelt quickly transferring. The name is easy to remember 
_— To demonstrate their instant effectiveness, three trial : 5 and they cost no more tha t i 
ais motions will be sent for one dollar. (The entire course is SEND FOR TRANSFER MANUAL gee ordinary kind ti 
is offered at a moderate price for the first time.) Available . . ‘ ; : 4 If you will send usthe name i 
‘ copies are limited but will be sent as long as they last We want your file clerk to study it. We know that 4a of your shoe dealer we w ma ' j 
SELF-PRESERVATION LEAGUE, 1372 Kesner Bldg., Chicago | if you will follow the explicit instructions and install ti you a Cat’s Paw Bangle Pin free iad 
| — the proper ‘‘Y and E”’ equipment, the problem of trans il To The Retail Trade | 
yinn. 22 YEARS OF SUCCESS. Instruction by ferring will be solved in your office for good. i | dies te dite he nee 1] 
mail adapted to everyone. FOR AMBI- Che Manual is free—request it on your letterhead ii what they want. The majority want ' 
Ring TIOUS MEN who want to prepare for prac- ij ‘| ree hel ym ier A. nyt nga 
amps tice or who want to take our business law Y . ap ar ee ” 
aad LAW x og 80 as . ye ge pomp a. Y AWMANAND FRB E M FG.(O. fii THE FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY | 
’ akes spare time only. an refer to suc- ———— 
OHnI0 AT cessful graduates located in every 1152 St. Paul Street, Rochester, Mm © a 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 
; section of the country. Handsome th - ‘ . : AY 
ING catalogue and Easy Payment Plan free. ; _ pagina = easly gae 14 
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Unusual overcoat styles 


HEN you call on a clothier who sells our goods, 

he will show you something new in overcoat styles. 
Overcoats have become more than simply an ‘over’ 
garment, for warmth and protection. We’ve given them 
a character and style-distinction never before attained; 
new ideas in fashions and models which you will par- 
ticularly like; the best development: in making smart, 
snappy styles, especially for young men, that the cloth- 
ing art has ever known 


New features in belt-backs 


The belt has become a prominent feature in overcoats; nearly all the 
models for young men have the belt-back in one form or another. It is 
impossible to go into details here; but if you want to see the liveliest, “quick- 


vo to our dealer near you and see them. 


est” lot of overcoats ever made, g 


Any merchant who sells our clothes wants the fact 
known; you Know where yours is; your newspapers 
have his advertisements. Overcoats from $18 up. 


Send for the Fall Style Book. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago New York 
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: THE AFTERMATH 

HE EXIGENCIES of circulating over a continent cause this 

paper to go to the printer before the result of the election is 

known. If the average voter could share the momentary mood 
of speculation which this fact enforces upon editors, his reflections would 
reassure him. Whoever is President of the United States next 4th of March, 
there is hardly an American but will be proud of the sort of man who has 
come to the top of this Republic at the beginning of its one hundred and 
twenty-sixth year. Although some millions of his fellow countrymen will 
have voted disapproval of President Tarr, probably not one hundred of 
them all would translate disapproval as dislike, or any other uncharitable 
sentiment. Indeed, if all the persons who feel rather sorry for Tarr 
had voted for him, he would have won. There aren’t a dozen men in 
the country who think Tarr is a wicked man. And he has had oppor- 
tunities to be wicked—how he could have turned the war in Mexico to 
his own purposes! Most of Tart’s failings are misfortunes and resolve 
themselves into two groups: he took himself seriously as the head of 
his party just at the moment when that party, after half a century of 
triumphant leadership, completely lost touch with popular sentiment. And 
it wasn’t the party that changed; it was the country. For the other, Tarr 
had a static temperament in a highly dynamic age. When all the world 
clamored for change, he was strong for precedent and the old ways. He 
was out of tune with the times. A good many persons who have suffered 
that handicap have had their innings in history later on. In many another 
epoch, past and future, in a different public mood, these qualities of 
Tart’s could be hailed as virtues. And as these things go like the swing 
of a pendulum, who knows Dut if Tarr were given another term he might 
arrive upon 1916 in steady glory, the man of the hour? 


MILESTONES 
NE THING that will make for clearness and sanity, and for charity 
where needed, is to recall how much has happened in ten years. 

In 1902 there was no Pure Food Law at all; you could fill a can with 
common brown sugar, adorn it with a picture of a Green Mountain log 
cabin and a tree, and call it “Pure Vermont Maple Sugar.” 

In 1902 there was no sentiment against campaign contributions, and 
the fat fryer was a national hero. 

In 1902 half the public men in Washington were indorsing Peruna 
or other patent medicines in the public prints. 

In 1902 CoLLier’s was printing beer and whisky advertisements (and 
a few years earlier patent medicines and palmists). 

In 1902 nine-tenths of the editors and public men in the country were 
riding on railroad passes and assuming the obligation implied. 

So let’s be charitable. It’s an age of quickly changing standards. What 
was merely a cry in the wilderness in 1902 is the criminal statute of 1912 
Who knows but for what we do to-day in the bosoms of approving fam- 
ilies we may yet be crucified by some austere young mor alist of 1922? 


READ. PLEASE, THE BRICKBATS ON PAGE 31 

RICKBATS are more stimulating than bouquets, and for that reason 

we have gathered together those on page 31. We have omitted the 
bouquets this week because many of the writers might well be suspected 
of friendliness to the Progressive cause. To such of our fellow editors 
as are inclined to overcondole with us on our recent editorial bereave- 
ment, we might give this much comfort: NoRMAN Hapcoop was only 
one editorial writer on CoL.ier’s staff; less than half of the editorials 
published this year were from his pen. Furthermore, the most impor- 
tant political editorials during the recent campaign, namely, “Monopoly” 
(September 7), “Labor and the Trusts” (September 14), “The Wastes 
of Monopoly” (September 21), “Concentration” (October 5), and “The 
Method” (October 19), were the work not of Mr. Harcoop but of Mr 
Louts BRANDEIs, the distinguished Boston lawyer who was one of Gov- 
ernor WILSON’s most powerful campaign orators. We have high respect 
for Mr. BRANDEIS, who represented CoLLIErR’s so ably in the Ballinger 
case and who had much to do with saving the Alaskan coal lands for 
the people of the United States. We feel, however, that his relations with 
Governor WILSON were somewhat too close to be reconciled with the edi- 
torial “Fair Play” in our issue of August 24. Though we were not made 
aware till recently how frequent a contributor he had been to these pages, 

» trust that in the future CoLLier’s readers may again have the benefit 
of his rare understanding of our economic problem 


‘*JUST FOR A HANDFUL OF SILVER’ 
S° WE are to be “commercialized.”” Here we have lived through fif 


teen years of journalism only to fall victims to the “System” in t 


end. Alas, poor COLtil k's! And doubly sad that the instrument of our 
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downfall should be ELLMorE C. Patrerson, whose ideas about advertising 
were so strict that in order to conform with them and keep our columns 
“clean,” according to his standards, we were compelled to sacrifice (we 
blush to mention the sordid figures) in seven years nearly eight hundred 
thousand dollars. Think of the unfortunate proprietor—now editor also 
—who, after “digging down” in the last seven years to the tune of 
quarter of a million, to fight in the courts the frauds exposed in these 
pages, is now about to become the BENepict ARNOLD of honest journal- 
ism. To quote Mr. Hapcoop’s valedictory, “We have seen the last of the 
CoLLigER’s we have known.” Has the keystone of the arch of our temple of 
virtue crumbled? 
BEFORE AND-—AFTER 

NEVER FAIL to feel and say that the Weekly owes its energy, its 

fertility, and its immediate touch to you, and that, however much it 
may be The National Weekly, it will also be essentially Covtirr’s. 
My feeling is strong for you, not only as a friend but as the best jour- 
nalist in this country.”—Extract from a letter from Norman Hapcoop 
to Ropert J. Covvier. 

“The Weekly interests me . partly because it is a big and worthy 
paper doing fine work for America; partly and largely because it is con- 
trolled by a man who stands alone at the head of his profession to-day for 
aims and abilities combined.”—Another letter from the same to the same. 

“If the office boy had written the editorial |the tribute to Colonel 
RoosEvELT after the shooting, entitled ‘A Man’| / should have compli- 
mented him but rejected it.”—Statement by Mr. Haprcoop to the news- 
papers after his resignation. 

Our modest opinion is that truth lies somewhere between these diver- 
gent estimates of flattery and pique. 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT 
OR A THOUGHT appropriate to the season, we go back to that 
frequent source of sound sense, the Emporia ‘Gazette’ 
Curt Putnam’s Corn 

On a high backbone rising above the Neosho and the Cottonwood, Curtis 
PutTNAM had a cornfield. Not long ago—last season, to be exact—he bought a 
manure spreader. This year he has brought in the biggest crop of corn raised in 
the neighborhood, on that gravelly upland patch. It is big, firm, white corn, and 
will run over fifty bushels to the acre. The manure spreader has enriched the soil 
so that it is giving results like bottom land. Every manure spreader in Lyon County 
is a harbinger of prosperity. If every farmer had a manure spreader and would 
use it, it would make mighty little difference what happened in politics 


—or journalism. 


THE DOLLARS OF RYAN OR PERKINS 

I T WAS THOUGHT that the evils of campaign contributions had 

been abolished when publicity before election was made sti itutory. 
This was on the theory that the public could judge the giver’s motive 
and act accordingly. But is the present status wholly satisfactory? Can 
the public be sure about motives? And, especially, can those in control 
of the channels of public information be sure they never color the motive 
to suit the case? We are aware of some discomfort in the position 
which assumes that Mr. Ryan’s four hundred thousand was tainted 
while Mr. Perkins’s hundred thousand and Mr. HANnwna’s and Mr. 
FLINN’s are sanctified. And how is the public to decide? Shall 
depend on the accident of which chorus of editors happens to be louder 
of two, one shouting that Mr. Perkins has become Paut, the other 
that he is still Saut? To put the question in a broader form yet, what 
shall the nation do with its Mr. Perkins and others like him? Here 
is a man who arrives at forty-eight with ten million dollars in his pocket; 
he doesn’t want to go on making money, for his children can’t possibly 
need any more; he would like to earn public appreciation, honor, the 
sort of thing for which men in England and France get ribbons and 
garters and orders—an ambition all enlightened persons must under- 
stand. Shall the nation accept the benefit of this ambition, of an ability 
above mediocre working for the public good? Or shall it be suspicious, 
consider that he is still representative of the “Morgan interests,” and 
vive Mr. PerKINS a life sentence at money -making? Should we not, 
now that the campaign fever is over, define just what limitations we 


would set to the use of money in politics? 


ONE PAPER : 
A. \ PARTISAN NEWSPAPER, the Philadelphia “North Amer 


-an,” in its advocacy of the Progressive party during the recent 





campaign, has been the most ge successful example, seen in this 
country for many years, of the use brains and white paper for the 
purposes of persuasion 
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NEGLECTED FRIENDS 


HY HAS THE ESSAY, at least in America, lost ground so 

steadily? Was Emerson destined to be our last representative 
of that delightful line, beginning with MonrTAIGNE and carried nobly 
down through Swirr, Appison, LAms, Hazuitr, NEwMAN, MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, STEVENSON, to our day? Is it because it holds too leisurely a 
charm for our impatient temper that we lay aside this most intimate 
form of communion with our men of letters? It seems as if the appe- 
tite for facts had dulled our literary palates; that we preferred, like 
the ostrich, to bolt miscellaneous daily provender of shells and pebbles. 
For our great masters of style will not be hurried. They seem to ask 
us to pull up our easy chairs before the fire, light pipes, fill tankards, 
and let the good talk come, as it will, like old wine poured grudgingly 
at first from a precious bottle. But what a generous glow it brings at 
‘sst—what friendly invocations out of a past that seems our own! We 
can fancy the superb invective with which SAM JoHnson would have 
greeted the intrusion, into one of his discourses, of the telephone. And 
yet we let our newspapers and our railroads and our telephones and 
our unconscionable habit of hurrying nowhere for the sake of hurrying 
cheat us of these rich friendships. How happy Mark Twain must be 
now sitting discursive among his peers! 





A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 

Ros YEARS, prior to 1911, West Virginia had sent two Republican 

Senators to represent her at Washington. In 1910, largely owing 
to the unpopularity of the Taft Administration, West Virginia elected a 
Democratic Legislature, and sent to the Senate CLARENCE W. WaTSON 
and WittrAm E. Cuittron. It was a change in political name only. 
Watson was elected for the short term to succeed STEPHEN B. ELKINs, 
who had just died, and CHILTON was elected to succeed NATHAN B. Scorr. 
In a forthcoming issue CoLLier’s will tell the story of the election of 
these two Senators, will describe the great railroad interests behind them, 
and the widespread charges of bribery that were made at the time. If 
the story has no other moral, it will prove that in a progressive State 
like West Virginia, after ten years of public awakening to such methods, 
the election of Watson and CuiLton caused as much scandal in West 
Virginia in 1911 as W. A. CLArk’s election had caused in Montana in 
1900. We are not sure that the intense enthusiasm for the Progressive 
cause in West Virginia is not the direct result in part of the action of 
West Virginia’s Legislature last year. Regardless of this, the story is 
worth telling, if only just to remind us that here is one more horrible 
example of the present method of electing United States Senators in 
States which have no primary law. 


THE TENNESSEE DELEGATION 

S' IME WEEKS AGO COLLIER’S called attention to the fact that 

every member of the Tennessee delegation in Congress was recorded 
as “not voting” on the Children’s Bureau Bill. Congressman R. W. 
Austin of Knoxville now points out that on the day the vote was 
taken all the members of Congress from Tennessee were attending 
the funeral of the late Senator Rorerr L. Taytor. It is, therefore, 
entirely unfair to attach to their failure to vote any inference regard- 
ing their attitude toward the Children’s Bureau. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF WORDS 
YJ RITERS AND SPEAKERS, who happen to be clear thinkers, 
practice scientific management for the special benefit of the con- 
sumer. With them it is not to economize on raw material, for they 
usually have an inexhaustible supply. It certainly is not to increase their 
output, although they are usually paid by the word. It is solely to make 
it easier and clearer for the reader and listener. Of course, all workers 
in words have not adopted scientific management. There are yet writers 
who consider language an end in itself, and spend their time in arranging 
intricate and astounding combinations. If they undertake to describe a 
field they proceed to lay around it a rail fence of words, phrases, 
and metaphors until, by the time they get the stake and riders up, 
you have forgotten the field and are tired of the fence. There are 
occasions that will still call out oratorical gentlemen who fondly love 
their own mellifluous voice as it caroms among unscalable peaks of 
glittering metaphor and rolls down deep, dim abysses of meaningless 
emotions; but, on the whole, people are caring less and less for mean- 
ingless phrases, however cunningly arranged. They want the substance 
of thought. They pass by the writer or speaker whose intricate phrases 
are but a drop curtain to hide what does not go on in his head, but 
they give more and more attention to the man who really thinks and 
uses language te transmit his thought. 
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WHY IS A SCHOOL? 
HE HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT of a Connecticut school 
was asked a short time ago ten questions coming under the head 
of general information. Among these were such queries as: 


Who said: “England expects every man to do his duty ?”—Eureka?”—“I'll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer ?”—‘“Give me liberty or give me death ?”— 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow ?”—“Taxation without representation is tyranny ?” 
Out of fifty-seven pupils, not one could give NELSON as the mouthpiece 
of England’s expectations. Not one had the faintest idea who said 
“Eureka!’’ Not one knew who said “Taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” The best paper answered only five of the ten questions 
correctly. Only four papers had as many as four correct answers. 
Nine pupils failed to answer a single question correctly! Eight out 
of the fifty-seven knew who said “Consider the lilies’; the -others 
were paralyzed by the difficulty of the question. If a little learning 
is a dangerous thing, the pupils of this school are removed from dan- 
ger; not further, necessarily, than we are ourselves, for we should 
not have cared to face that examination. 


THERE IS SENSE IN THIS 
AT RUEF, expert in practical politics, prison philosopher, author 
of his own story, believes that the only effective means of pre- 
venting bribery by public-service corporations seeking valuable privileges 
would be to make conviction carry loss of franchise. Investors, directors, 
attorneys, and operating officials would join in guarding their chief asset 
from forfeiture. The suggestion has the backing of expert knowledge. 


EDUCATION 

“A BOY,” says Prato, “is the most vicious of all wild beasts.” It 

seems to us that a fairer statement is that of the English poet 
GASCOIGNE: “A boy is better unborn than untaught.” Education can 
do much, even for a boy. Proper training often holds the balance be- 
tween the worst and best. Another aspect was suggested by the teacher 
who said: “The consoling thought is how slight our influence is on the 
young.” He meant, of course, that they would come out all right any- 
way; that Nature would take care of her own job. 


REALLY LIVING 

IERRE LOTI has gone back to the old house in the shadow of the 

tomb of the Sultan AcuMet, where the nightingales sing and the 
sleepy fountain plays, and, although he speaks kindly of us, he doubts 
that he will ever visit America again. Some of the-newspapers had a 
good deal of fun with the distinguished Frenchman. Reporters who saw 
him when he came up the bay stated that he blacked his eyebrows and 
“touched up” his complexion—phenomena which were not observable 
when he sailed away. The same reporters would give their eyeteeth 
to write any one of a hundred chapters in Lori’s books. Fashions have 
changed, to be sure. The velvet coat and flowing tie have gone out. 
The author now is a good citizen as well as artist, and lives, like enough, 
in a noisy apartment house. Our late visitor belongs to another gen- 
eration. And if, in his middle age, it should please the author of 
“Peéecheur d’Islande” or “Les Désenchantées” to wear a belt of shells 
or put feathers in his hair, like a red Indian, has he not earned the 
right? Loti was impressed with the tremendous “‘activity” of New York, 
but not so sure of the value of this hubbub in terms of the eternal veri- 


ties—whatever they may be. And this is a comment, especially as it 
applies to our accomplishment in the art to which he has devoted him- 
self, that is not so easily disposed of. There is plenty of clever writing 


in this country, but not much literature, and we think it safe to say 
that literature is precisely what Loti has written, even if he appears to 
the average American a cranky esthete several centuries behind the 
times. Our always entertaining friend, the New York “Sun,” which 
writes of “this town” in the quaint Queen Anne vein, and nobly en- 
deavors to maintain the illusion that New York is as much a place for 
people really to live in as the London of “The Spectator’s” time, avers 
that a permanent establishment in the shadow of AcuMeEt’s tomb would 
be inconceivable for any New Yorker, however it may suit “an indolent 


fancy approaching the vanishing point.” Mr. Lori’s fancy may be in- 
dolent, yet he has produced a shelfful of novels and made himself one 
of the greatest descriptive artists of his time. New York is one of 


the most stimulating environments in the world, but something besides 
stimulants is needed for real living or the best work. For that purpose 
the sleepy fountain and the nightingale may be even more useful than 
the cold shower and the roar of streets. [E-MERSON’s is perhaps the most 
virile and authoritative voice that has spoken in America, and EMERSON 
lived in a little New England village. 
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The Defeat of the Underworld 


By RICHARD 


Some Impressions of the 
Becker Trial 

HIS is the story of the house that Jack built. Of 

the gambler who spun the wheel and lived in 

the house that Jack built. Of the lieutenant in 
gold and blue who murdered the gambler who spun 
the wheel and raided the house that Jack built. Of the 
lobbygow who hired the gunmen to croak the gambler 
who threatened to squeal and who lived 
in the house that Jack built. And of 
the attorney and jury and judge who 
sent the lieutenant in gold and blue, 
who murdered the gambler who threat- 
ened to squeal, to die in the chair at 
Sing Sing 

The house that Jack built stands in 
Forty-fifth Street in the lungs of the 
new Tenderloin, in a block so short 
that it can breathe the air both of Sixth 
Avenue and Broadway. 

The house is of brown sandstone. 
It is a relic of the early eighties. 
Then it stood shoulder to shoulder with 
other “fronts” of brown sandstone, 
each an ugly counterpart of its brother, 
each giving to the neighborhood visible 
proof of respectability. Now, New 
York, sweeping north, has engulfed it 
in a rising tide of chop suey restau- 
rants, theatrical costumers, delicatessen 
shops, and the parlors of the beauty 
doctor. 





“Hush!” begged the preserver of public morals; “tell 
Herman it had to be him or me.” 

As it turned out, it had to be both. 

They put a policeman inside the house and one in 
uniform outside on che old-fashioned stoop to warn 
citizens that the place was a gambling house, and at the 
open window, for it was summer time, Mrs. Rosenthal 
in a lace wrapper used to sit scowling at the man on 
post. 

It was the “silly” season for the newspapers, and of 
the policemen and Mrs. Rosenthal’s 
refusals to admit them, when one came 
to relieve another, the papers printed 
amusing stories. Meanwhile Herman, 
her husband, wandered from Forty- 
second Street to Forty-fifth Street, 
which was the limit of his world, com- 
plaining bitterly 


plained. Charley Becker, “the magnifi- 
cent,” the commander of the Strong- 
Arm Squad, whose special duty it was 
to suppress gambling, who, out of a 
salary of $138 a month, had managed 
to save $70,000, who was his friend, and 
who had promised him protection, had 
given him the double-cross. It was not 
the raid that hurt, Herman protested. 
To satisfy the Commissioner, older 
gamblers than himself had had to pay 
the price for protection and had had to 
“stand for’ a raid. He knew that. He 
admitted that even the most well-mean- 
ing police official, in order to hold his 





But still, until August of this year, 


job, must occasionally do his duty. 


the house of smug sandstone main- Jack Rose—‘*In seven hours they But, as Rosenthal announced to all 


tained its outward appearance of in- 
ward rectitude, and with closed window 
blinds shut its eyes to the doings of its disreputable 
neighbors. 

Then, one warm day last August, a lieutenant of police 
and his men leaped up its high, old-fashioned stoop and 
battered down its doors and showed it to New York 
for what it was—a gambling hell. In the hall of her 
home Mrs. Herman Rosenthal, the wife of the man 
who ran the gambling hell, came face to face with 
the Law. 

“Why, Charley,” cried the wife of the gambler, “what 
are you doing here?” 











The Lafayette Baths—** The gunmen were all members 
of the Order of the Turkish Bath” 
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could not shake his story”’ 





men, his case was a “raw deal,” his case 
was different. In his gambling house 
Becker, the man assigned to suppress gambling, was a 
Toward his bank roll Becker had sub 

t his rake-off of 
25 per cent had installed in the house his jackal, lobby- 


silent partner 


scribed $1,500, and to see that he go 


gow, and collector—Jack Rose. 

Was it right, Herman demanded, that your own part- 
ner should be the one to put you out of business? His 
friends heard him uneasily, with averted eyes. With 
the philosophy of their world, they advised him to 
“forget it.’ But Herman could not forget. His griev- 
ance grew, his wrongs obsessed him, and soon his 
complainings and whinings turned to snarls and threats 
He would, he declared, defy the rules of the brother- 
hood, with the police who ruled and fattened on the 
underworld he would get even—he would turn informer. 


He would “break” the magnificent Becker. The one 
and only commandment of the underworld is: “Thou 
shalt not squeal.” And in alarm and disgust his friends 
deserted him. Those who still cared to save him from 


self-destruction warned him of the fate of all who had 


defied the police, who had dared to tell the truth con 
cerning them They reminded him of MacCauley 
hounded into exile, of Mc.\uliffe trapped in a_ police 
station and beaten to death with niglit sticks. But 
Herman’s wrongs cried for revenge, and to lay his 
evidence against Becker he called upon the Commis 
sioner of Police. That gentleman was busy The 
Mayor, in whom the pushcart peddler and the Long 
Island truck gardener can always find a sympathetic 
listener, turned him out of the City Hall. Two city 
magistrates refused to hear him. So he took his story 
to the newspapers and to the District Attorney. 

Until then, to the magnificent police lieutenant, Rosen 
thal and his whinings had been only a nuisance. Hi 
was a “sore head He k But when he 
reached the ear of the Distt \ttorney, and that official 
stooped t lister Xosenthal im<é 1 menace and 
dest Q vel 
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“This was no ordinary raid,” he ex-’ 





HARDING DAVIS 


case. Of the gamblers, Rosenthal could tell nothing 
that the people of New York City did not know. His 
“disclosures” might for a month cause the houses to 
close. But only for a month. As a matter of history, 
through all of his 
“disclosures” and 
through all that fol- 
lowed, the houses 
kept open. The dan- 
ger was not to the 
gamblers. The only 
danger the gambler 
fears is the ill will 
of the police. For 
without the aid of 
the police no gam- 
bling house in New 
York City could for 
one day remain 
open. And so when 
Becker, the only 
man who was _ in 
danger, sought for 
help, he turned to 
the men who dared 
not refuse him any- 
thing, who lived 
only by his suffer- 
ance—to the men 
who, if he were not 
corrupt, if he were 
not false to his duty 
and his uniform, would be driven from their beloved 
Broadway, would be robbing each other at pinochle in 
a Catskill road house. The one he selected to murder 
for him was the man who collected money for him 
Jack Rose 

In the witness chair Rose told how Becker met him 
at the Union Square Hotel. It was their most frequent 
place of meeting. In a back room, at a table behind th 
cigar stand, Rose used to turn over to Becker money he 
had collected from the gambling houses. But on this 
day Becker asked for more than money. 

“This fellow Rosenthal,” protested the commander 
of the Strong-Arm Squad, “means to do all he said he 
would do—all he set out to do about exposing me, and 
that I was his partner, and that I am a grafter, and 
going to show me up, and break me. He started by 
trying to see Commissioner Waldo. He’s been trying 


Lieutenant Charles Becker, detailed 
to suppress gambling 
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** The house that Jack built”’ The gambling house / 
Herman Rosenthal on West Forty-fifth Street 
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to give out statements to the press. He tried to see 
Magistrates Corrigan and McAdoo, and he tried to 
see Mayor Gaynor. Here am [ in charge of the Strong- 
Arm Squad, and instead of getting money from that 
fellow I gave him money—gave him $1,500 to start his 
place with, put him in the way of making money, pro- 
tected the place and looked after him—and there is the 
gratitude : when I was compelled to make a raid to save 
myself and my position, a raid for which I paid $1,500 
to make, he is looking to get my scalp.” 

Rose suggested that those higher up among the gam- 
blers might read the laws of the brotherhood to Rosen- 
thal. This hurt the pride of Becker. 

“Do you think,” he demanded, “I'd let anybody go 





“Gyp the Blood” and “Lefty Louie” 


“The New York gunman is a dandy, an exquisite, 
scented, wearing silk socks”’ 


to anybody and ask Rosenthal to let up on me? You 
don’t know me!” 

Then Rose offered to have Rosenthal. “beaten up,” 
and to have those who did the beating explain why they 
beat him. 

“T don’t want him beat up,” said Becker. “I could 
do that myself. I could get a warrant for any gambling 
house he frequents and raid it and beat him up for re- 
sisting arrest or anything else.” 

Then the magnificent one came to the business for 
which the meeting had been called. “No beating up will 
fix that fellow,” he explained. “Nothing for that man 
but taken off the earth—have him murdered; cut his 
throat, dynamited, or anything. It will only take twenty- 
four hours.” It took longer than twenty-four hours. 

Either Becker was overhopeful, or else Rose, “the best 
poker player in New York,” was, in affairs of murder, 
less skillful. Becker did not propose that Rose himself 
should commit the murder. 

“T wouldn’t ask you to get into anything that meant 
taking a chance, or meant danger to you or yours, no 
more,” he assured the jackal, “than I would take my- 
self.” The assurance was not necessary. Becker took 
no chances. To commit murder in order that he might 
save his gold shield, he lashed others forward, drove 
ti.em with promises of protection, with gifts of money, 
with threats of “frame-ups” that would land them for 
fourteen years in Sing Sing, but he himself took no 
chances. His own magnificent person was never once 
within the zone of fire. Nor did he ask 
the gamblers to enter it. For “rough 
work” of the sort Becker wanted there are 
in New York gangs of young men espe- 
cially organized, and for the actual “croak- 
ing” he instructed Rose to turn to them. 

At that time the leader of one of 
these gangs of gunmen, Jack Zelig, was 
in the Tombs. Since then he has been 
murdered as he rode in an open car on 
the Bowery, for the life of the gunman 
is but as grass. But at that time, about 
the 22d of June, he was in the Tombs 
on a charge of carrying concealed 
weapons. There, with Harry Vallon, 
another gambler, Rose called on him 
and asked his aid. Zelig refused it 
Becker must first get him out on bail. 
Two of Becker’s Strong-Arm Squad 
had arrested him in a saloon, and, de- 
claring the arrest an attempt to “frame” 
him, Zelig had stood up and begged over 
forty people in the saloon to note that 
he was not armed. On his arrival at 
the station house, by some miraculous 
Procedure, a gun was found on him, 
Proving that Zelig’s estimate of police 
evidence was based on «€ xperience. Hold- 
ing Becker to blame for this “frame- 
up,” Zelig refused to aid him. Rose re- 
Ported back to Becker. According to 
Rose, Becker said: “Well, then, let him 


Vou 


‘*Kor Rosenthal the Metropole was a sort of club ; 
and without were making the place blaze like the stage of a theatre’ 





rot in the Tombs. That ends all the gang from now on 
With everyone of them will I settle.” 

Rose suggested that, even without direct orders from 
Zelig, some of the gunmen might be willing to lend first 
aid to a would-be murderer. Becker sent him to ques- 
tion them. 

“Tell them,” he said, “just what I have told you. 
Nothing can happen to anyone who croaks Rosenthal.” 
Becker believed this. His confidence in his power to 
control the police and the courts was his only weakness. 
It was a form of vanity so insolent that eventually it 
led directly to his fall. And his experience in a degree 
justified him. For years, as it pleased him, he had 
“framed up” evidence, or for six hundred dollars de- 
stroyed his own evidence and set men at liberty to 
again spin their wheels and pay him tribute. 

He believed both at headquarters and in the lower 
courts that he was omnipotent. And the Underworld also 
believed it. Was he not Becker the: magnificent? Did 
they not see him daily in company with political leaders 
dining in lobster palaces, using as his own the automo- 
bile of Colonel Sternberger of the New York National 
Guard? 

Rose sought out two of Zelig’s gunmen, “Whitey” 
Lewis and “Lefty Louie.” 

“T told them,” Rose testified, “I came to warn them 
of the danger they were in, of the fate similar to what 
Zelig had met by being arrested for carrying concealed 
weapons, and they said: ‘We don’t carry them no more 
since this trouble of Zelig’s.’ 

“Well, I said, ‘it don’t make no difference; Zelig 
didn’t have one either.’ 

“What is the cause of this?’ they asked me. 

“Why, Herman Rosen- 





thal,” I said. ‘Who is 
Herman Rosenthal and 
what has he to do with 
it?’ they asked.” 

Rose told them: “He 
has been squealing 
against Lieutenant 

3ecker, and he is trying 
to see District Attorney 
Whitman, and _ Becker 
feels you fellows, who 
on my account he has 
been taking care of, owe 
it to him to see that 
Rosenthal does not make 








that squeal.” 

“They said: ‘You mean 
by croaking him?’ 

“T said: ‘Yes.’ 

“Have you seen 
Zelig?’ they asked. 

“IT said: ‘Zelig will 
agree to it.’ 

“Well, they said, ‘all 
right, we are willing. 
We will go to-night.” 

In the old-fashioned 
days, when I was a police reporter, murder was an ad- 
venture that was not entered into without precaution and 
hesitancy. Then the man who contemplated murder, and 
the hanging to which in those days it frequently led, 
went about it only after some thought and preparation. 

If he proposed to shoot a man in New York, he first 





The prosecuting officer who could not be thrown off the 
scent, and the veteran jurist who presided at the trial “Lefty Louie” did not 





“ Bridgey”” Webber’s Poker Room 


A ‘*To Let” sign is on the windows of ‘‘the man of 
means, the treasurer and backer of the murderers”’ 


journeyed to Boston to purchase a revolver and he let 
his beard grow. To secure the cartridges he traveled 
to Baltimore, and he went there smooth-shaven. Be- 
fore the act he arranged an elaborate alibi; he removed 
evidence that would suggest a motive by methods that 
would not be traced back to himself; he lured his vic- 
tim to a vacant lot or an empty flat. Or, after many 
months, he destroyed him with ground glass in his 
coffee, or from the safe distance of San Francisco sent 
him poisoned marsh mallows. Those were the days that 
made Sherlock Holmes 
necessary. Murder then 
was a fine art, a mys- 
tery; over it hovered the 
shadow of the gallows. 
The “gunmen” have 
changed all that. Of 
murder they have made 
a sport like the potting 
of rabbits, a profession, 
which, with a slight 
profit, combines just 
enough of danger to 
make it exciting, like the 
profession of the steeple 
jack or the parachute 
jumper. Their view of 
murder is joyous, incon- 
sequent; they take life 
with the same _ boyish 
abandon as that with 
which you throw a boot 
at a cat on the back 
fence. You do not ask 





District Attorney Whitman and Judge Goff the name of the cat. 


“Whitey” Lewis and 


know the man they were 
invited to kill. “Who,” they asked, “is Herman Rosen- 
thal? All right,” they exclaimed, =“we'll go to-night.” 
It was as though Rose had invited them to take a taxi- 
cab along Riverside Drive to see the warships. 
And as the gunmen robbed murder of its grimness, they 
made of the murderer a thing of beauty. He is no White- 
chapel bully, or rat of an apache, collarless, 











The Metropole, in Forty-third Street, Where the Stage Was Cleared 


for him the electric lights within 


unshaven, unclean, crouching in a dark 
alley to leap upon his victim. The New 
York gunman is a dandy, an exquisite, 
scented, wearing silk socks, silk ties to 
his tan shoes, with rings on his well-kept 
fingers and a gold watch in his well- 
pressed clothes. Jack Zelig was a daily 
patron of a manicure parlor; “Gyp the 
Blood,” “Lefty Louie’—all of the gang- 
sters—were regular members of the 
Order of the Turkish Bath. If the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal brought 
about no other good, it served to force 
into the limelight these Morlocks of the 
lower world. It convinced an incredu- 
lous public of the real existence of these 
armed degenerates. It established the 
fact that in New York City the price of 
the life of any man, at union rates, is 
two hundred dollars. 





After he left the gunmen, Rose saw 


Becker that same night and assured 
him the friends of Zelig were on the job. 
“Any day now,” he said, “you may 


expect to read about it in the papers.” 
Failing to read about it over his coffee 
and grapefruit, Becker became impatient 
Either Jack Rose was “stalling,” or the 
gunmen doubted that Rose possessed au- 
thority. Becker called on “Bridgey” 
Webber, who ran a poker game at the 
( Continued on page 28) 
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on the Stage 


A Dramatization, at Last, of Loutsa M. Alcotts Famous Story 


T ISN’T very often, at the theatre, that we get a 
chance to look into a characteristic American home. 
Very few stage people appear to have been “raised” 

They simply spring, full-grown, from the 
incandescent dome of the author of the play. They 
have, so to speak, no relatives, no home towns. Vivid 
and impressive, often, when looked at from the front, 

a little examination reveals that they are all length 

and breadth and no thickness. They do not reach back 
into anything. 

One of the pleasant, reassuring qualities of the people 
in the plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is that gen- 
erally they do so reach back—seem rooted in some local 
We are speaking more specifically here of con- 
manners and 


anywhere. 


soil. 
temporary realistic plays, comedies of 
the like, although, of course, figures as remote from 
this style of play and from each other as “Peter Pan” 
and “Hamlet” reach back, through their possession of 
universal human qualities, in quite the same way. 

In “Little Women” we find the usual thing reversed. 
Here is a great deal of family and only a little play— 


Jessie 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


scarcely a play at all in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. Here is the home which the people in so many 
of our plays seem never to have known 

And it is a very refreshing and delightful thing to 
see on Broadway. Miss Marian De Forest, who made 
the stage version of Louisa Alcott’s much-beloved story, 
is to be congratulated and thanked. And so is Miss 
sonstelle, who assisted, and the players them- 
selves—for the total result is an entertainment which 
will not hurt the feelings of the most devoted admirer 
of “Little Women,” and yet will give folks of all sorts 
of ages and tastes more real pleasure than they often 
find in the theatre 

The play has already been seen in other parts of the 
country, and the book is so familiar to Americans that 
it is perhaps enough to say of the stage version that 
it is thoroughly entertaining and in good taste. 
stories and plays; Mrs. March’s hurried journey to 
Washington to be at the side of her sick husband—and 
the way everybody, even sharp-tongued Aunt March, 


Jo’s 


rallied round to help her off; Jo’s regretful refusal of 


Laurie, the death of Beth, and the final happy love 
affairs of Jo and Meg and Amy 
episodes of the play. 

Among the weird stage ladies Broadway knows so 
well—the cream-puff variety, on the one hand, or the 
shrieking sort, who keep waving their sex at the 
world as a Dutch windmill waves its arms in half a 
gale—there is something peculiarly refreshing in the 
sight and sound of a girl like Jo—devoted, ardent, yet 
clear-headed and clean-hearted, and as amusingly dis- 
dainful of the obviously sentimental as a schoolboy 
playing football. Something of the “earnest of the 
north wind” is felt whenever Jo speaks—something that 
is often forgotten in the brassy glare of Broadway. 
As a contribution to dramatic art, “Little Women” js 
of little importance; as a contribution to civilization 
through the medium of the stage, something for the 
whole family, big and little, to enjoy, it is very im- 
portant indeed. 

The company, several of whom are as new to Broad- 
way as the old-fashioned American types they repre- 


these are the main 


Concluded on page 32 











The March family 
receive the tele- 
gram saying that 
Father March is 


ill in Washington 











Laurie and 

Amy (in the 

picture at the left) 

as they were about 

to leave for the party ‘ 
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women’ in their New England home. The picture on left shows Jo (in the centre), Meg, and Amy in the orchard 
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P IN a stone quarry in Massachusetts, a few 

years ago, two men got jobs on the same day 

The American of one man’s name was Masso. 
He was a south European, short of body and long of 
arm. Masso had been in this country five years and 
spoke English fairly well. 

The other man’s name was Ezra. He was tall and 
lean and nervous. Ezra’s forefathers once had _ held 
in grant from England the land on which the quarry 
lay, but Ezra’s father had given it up. Farm labor was 
hard to get. The land thereabouts was being bought up 
by Poles and south Italian hucksters, who lived on what 
they could not sell and whose wives and children were 
their farm hands. Ezra’s father could not compete 
with this condition. Ezra had drifted back from the 
city with the hope of buying, somehow, some time, the 
old farm. 

The two men were put at like work, at the same wage 
—two dollars a day. The quarry was one of a great 
string owned by a combination of companies. It was 
poorly equipped. Not a cent more of the profits was 
put back into the quarry than was absolutely essential 
for turning out stone. The result was crude methods, 
many accidents, and a constant inflow of raw hands. 

Masso found a house near the quarry. It was a 
shack, containing one room and a kitchen lean-to. Into 
this moved Masso with his wife and five children. The 
house looked good to them. In the old country their 
house had had one room and a dirt 
floor. 

Ezra found a little four-room cot- 
tage, a good distance from the noise 
of the quarry. There was a porch 
and a bathroom. Into this moved 
Ezra with his wife and one child, a 
boy about twelve years old. 

Masso’s wife seemed to be at her 
housework all the time, but the 
house was always dirty, and so were 
the children. But they were healthy, 
and Mrs. Masso had a laugh that 
was good to hear. 

Ezra’s wife was nervous and en- 
ergetic and wore the half-worried, 
half-wistful look of so many New 
England women. Her house and 
her one child were immaculate. 


ASSO managed to lay aside 

part of his wages each week 
toward the farm he was going to 
buy in the old country. But after 
the newspaper and little Ezra’s 
magazine, by way of luxuries, had 
been paid for, not a cent of Ezra’s 
wages was left. 

Ezra and Masso, working shoul 
der to shoulder, day by day, devel 
oped a sort of liking for each other, 
in spite of the fact that Ezra held 
immigrants in utter contempt. At 
noon, when they sat in the shade of 
a stone block, eating their lunch, 
Ezra would try to get at Masso’s 
ideas. 

“What did you come to this coun- 
try for, Masso?” he asked one hot 
July noon 

Masso gnawed his onion and 
bread thoughtfully. “Make money easy here,” he an- 
swered, “then go back to old country rich.” 

“Well, what else?” urged Ezra 

Masso looked blank 

“I mean,” said Ezra, “did you like this Government 
better’n yours? Did you like our ways better’n yours: 
Understand ?” 

Masso shrugged his shoulders. “Don't care ‘bout 
gov’ment if I make the money. What did you come to 
this country for?” 

Ezra flamed. “I was born here, you Wop you! This 
very dirt here made the food that made me! Under- 
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The Suicide of the Anglo-American 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
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stand? I’m a part of this country same as the trees 
are! My folks left comfort and friends behind *em 
und came to this country when it was full of Indians, to 
be free, free; can you get that? And what good did it 
do them? They larded the soil with their good sweat 
to make a place for fellows like you. And what do 
you care?” 

“T work,” said Masso stolidly. “I work all the time 
and I make the money. That’s enough.” 

Ezra opened his mouth to reply, looked at the unre- 
sponsive face before him and subsided. Then he tried 
another tack. 

“What started you over here? 
think of coming?” 

Masso understood this. “Over there you hear much 
about America and how ever’ one get rich quick here 
I hear, but it’s like a story. I like to listen, but I’m 
pleased to stay where all my people lived. But in our 
part are agents of steamship companies, thousands of 
agents just in our little part of country. Tliose com- 
panies they have to have passengers, you see? So they 
talk all the time, fix it all smooth so you can come and 
tell ‘bout places you can get work. Those agents they 
kept right after me and I come. That’s all.” 


How’d you happen to 


ZRA considered this for a few minutes. Then as he 

lighted his pipe, he said : “I don’t know anything about 
it except what I see and what I read in the papers. I 
ain't got anything personal against you. You're a human 
being like me, doing your best according to your light. 
But I’d like to bet that if they'd shut the doors after 
the Civil War and let those that was in the country 
have their chance, this country would be a whole lot 
farther along than it is now. I'll bet if they had fifty 
men in this quarry like me, instead of a hundred like 
you, it would turn out twice the work it does now.” 





‘What did you come to this country for, Masso ?”’ asked Ezra: Masso gnawed his onion and bread 
thoughtfully. 


‘* Make money easy here,’ he answered, ** then go back to old country rich 


Masso listened in a puzzled way and shook his head, 
But not only 
Masso is puzzled over the sort of speculation in which 
Ezra indulged. Men who have spent their lives in 
studying statistics and races are puzzled too 


as he did at most of Ezra’s vagaries. 


I' AMERICA had closed her doors to immigration in 
1830 and the birth rate of that period had continued 
for seventy years, instead of the 76,000,000 of people that 
we boasted in 1900 we would have had_ 100,000,000. 
This 100,000,000 would have been a homogeneous people, 
of strongly Anglo-Saxon type, and ideal. The chaos 
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that has resulted from the constant introduction of new 
types would have been avoided. 

Ever since 1830, when America first began to feel the 
tremendous influx from Europe, the native American 
birth rate has decreased progressively with the swell of 
immigration. It diminishes most markedly wherever 
the immigrant crowds most thickly. New England, 
once the most homogeneous portion of America, once 
having the highest birth rate, once the main source of 
what we call the American spirit, has now the greatest 
proportion of foreigners and the smallest native birth 
rate. It is not even holding its own. Massachusetts in 
her native birth rate and France can boast the greatest 
decline known in the Western world 


N 1900 the census for all the United States shows that 

the Anglo-American is by far,.the most unfruitful of 
all Americans. Where a Polish-American has a child 
once in two years, an Anglo-American will have a child 
once in five years. The south European—that is, the 
Slovak, the Russian Jew, the Magyar, the -Greek, the 
Bohemian, and many other races—have for the past 
twenty years formed over eighty per cent of our immigra- 
tion. The first generation of these immigrants has 
shown itself to be extremely fertile. The south Italian, 
the Russian Jew, the Pole have the highest birth rate in 
the Western world. Eugenists say that this influx 
from south Europe must rapidly change the American 
type, must cause it to become darker and smaller, must 
make it more mercurial, fonder of music. That it will 
even change our type of crime. Murder, rape, and sex 
immorality will become more common than the Anglo- 
Saxon crimes of burglary, drunkenness, and vagrancy 

The change seems inevitable now. It is one of the 
world’s hard facts of living that the Anglo-American 
must go. The only point of moment left in the matter 
is the way of his going and whether 
or not in his going he is any loss 
to America. Is there to be no trace 
of him left? Does he leave behind 
him an ideal sufficiently clean-cut, 
fundamental, and enduring to sur- 
vive the floods of ignorance that 
are poured upon it? 

The Angfo-American had an 
ideal. Even Ezra, sweating out his 
days in labor, had an ideal which 
it would take a second or third gen- 
eration of Massos to get, if at all. 


HE blocks of stone were loaded 

on to flat cars by means of old- 
fashioned wooden-arm derricks that 
always were breaking and endan- 
gering the lives of the men. One 
day the guide rope of one of the 
biggest derricks broke and the great 
block of stone swept across the flat 
car, breaking the leg of a Polak and 
all but mashing the life out of a 
little Italian water boy. 

Ezra was enraged. He went to 
the boss and demanded a new 
equipment all around. The boss 
laughed. 

“The equipment is good enough 
for a lot of Wops and Bohunks.” 

“I’m not a Wop or a Bohunk!” 
retorted Ezra. “I won't work where 
you don’t take any better care of 
your men than you do here.” 

The boss hesitated. The Ameri- 
can workman was valuable in the 
intelligence he brought to his work. 

“Well, I'll write to the company,” 
he said, evasively 

Ezra’s lips tightened. 
get us some decent equipment,” he growled. 

He went back to his work, and that noon hour he 
struggled with Masso. 


“You gotta 


“Look here, Masso, they haven’t any business to have 
such rotten derricks. I'll bet we can get them this way. 
That rush order for New York has got to be out to- 
morrow night or they lose money. Now we'll go out 
on strike this afternoon. Understand? Make ’em 
promise a good derrick and a crane before we'll go back 
You tell the rest of the hands.” 

Ezra repeated this patiently until Masso understood 
Then he finished his onion and shook his head 
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The children were always dirty, but they were healthy, 
and Mrs. Masso had a laugh that was good to hear 
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“I don’t want lose half a day pay while you talk.” 

“But you can get killed any minute the way things 
are now,” persisted Ezra. 

Masso still shook his head. “I gotta work.” 

Angry and disgusted, Ezra went to the other men 
who could understand English. 
“We gotta work,” they said. 


It was quite useless. 


T FIRST Ezra declared he’d walk out by himself. 
He’d not stand it. But as he went on with his 
stone sawing and thought the matter out, he concluded 
that he was only wasting time and money to leave the 
job or to attempt to force better working conditions in 
the quarry. 

“It’s something bigger’n I am, I guess,” 
heavily. “It ain’t only this quarry, it’s every place I’ve 
worked. It’s everywhere these foreigners willing to 
work with things such as us Americans can’t stand, 
everywhere twenty of ‘em waiting to undercut our pay. 
And the companies all banking on this very thing to 
make themselves rich.” 

A sense of suffocation, of blind hopelessness settled 
on Ezra. 

“I don’t see why I can't get down to macaroni and 
onions and a pigpen for a house,” he muttered. “It’s 
my only chance to compete with these fellows.” 

Early in November, when the work was getting slack 
but bitter hard in the raw weather, there came a ten per 
cent cut in wages. Ezra, with the panicky feeling closing 
in on his heart, talked it over with his wife. It was of 
no use to quit and look for work that time of year, 
they decided. 


he thought 
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N JUNE 27 the French military authorities at- 

tended the funeral of Lieutenant Louis-Martin 

Etienne, who had been killed in an aviation acci- 
dent. Lieutenant Etienne was the ninth French officer 
killed in the aviation field since January. 

While the funeral was taking place the director of 
military aeronautics, Colonel Hirschauer, was explaining 
to the Chamber of Deputies that the French military 
aviators on that date numbered 250 and had flown col- 
lectively a distance of 650,000 kilometers since January I, 
1912. He also reported that the day before he had 
registered the 1,800th application from young officers 
who wanted to become aviators, and that some of the 
applicants came to him with tears in their eyes to beg 
him to admit them to the aviation section 

So aviation although airmen fall. Since Sep 
tember 17, 1908, 180 airmen have been killed, yet 2,500 
have taken up the profession and earned pilot licenses 

Fifteen persons rush to take up flying as a profes- 


rises, 


sion each time an airman is killed; death seems to 
have a spurring effect. 
INSPIRATION FROM DEATH 


t 


HAT has been true since the very beginning is 
a matter of history that the Wrights took up avia 
tion seriously on hearing of the death of Otto Lilienthal 
in 1896, and that three years later Captain Louis Ferber, 
who did much to make aviation popular in France in 
1900-1908, took up hearing of the death of 
Percy Pilcher, the English pupil of Lilienthal; Wilbur 
Wright’s long flights in France in 1908 | 


aviation on 


began the day 


after the fall of Orville Wright at Fort Myer. On 
the day Captain Ferber was killed, September 22, 
1909, Hubert Latham, journeying to Berlin with his 


machine packed, said: “As soon as we arrive I'll get 


14 


Yet the twenty cents a day loss must be met. At 
first they thought of discontinuing the boy’s magazine. 
But at last they decided that by Ezra giving up tobacco 
and by giving up cream for coffee and cereal, by getting 
no new clothes for themselves, they still could pay the 
rent for the pretty cottage with the bathroom, still keep 
little Ezra well dressed and in school, and tide through 
the winter somehow—if there was no sickness. 


HE next morning Masso appeared on the job with 
a dirty-faced small boy. 

Said Masso to Ezra: “I take him out school soon’s 
I hear of the cut. Boss, he give him job as tool boy. 
He work cheaper than that American boy they got 
there.” 

‘“He’s too small to work,” said Ezra. “You'd ought 
to keep him in school. Give him a chance.” 

“Chance for what?” asked Masso. 

“Chance to grow into a decent citizen,’ snarled Ezra 
with the old feeling of having his back to the wall while 
the pack worried him in front. 

“Oh, he goes back to the old country with me in a 
few years!” said Masso. “He finds books no good over 
there.” 

The boy looked up quickly. “I ain’t going back. Me, 
I'm an American!” he said. “I'll be rich some day.” 

The father gave him a push, and the boy went off to 
his work. John looked after him proudly. “That's 
right,” he said. “He won't go back. He’s good Ameri- 
can now. My six children, they all Americans.” 

“Good Americans!’ sneered Ezra. “What do you 
mean by good American?” 

“Oh, he learn how to make much money quick!” an- 
swered Masso, nodding his head knowingly. 

“That’s not being an American!” shouted Ezra. 
never make an American, that kid!’ 

Masso scowled. “Why not?” he growled. 

Ezra straightened his tired shoulders and looked out 
over the dreary waste of November fields beyond the 
quarry. It was the land that his fathers had held in 
grant from an English king. The fields that had made 
Ezra’s flesh and blood were dotted with Italian huts. The 
lane where Ezra’s mother had met his father when he 
returned crippled from Antietam was blocked by a 
Polak road house. 

Ezra looked from the fields back .to the alien eyes 
of his hearer. He started to speak, then stopped. 


“He'll 


ZRA thought: “My ancestors were immigrants too, 

but I know that they were Americans as soon as 
they landed here. This fellow isn’t. He never can be.” 
Then he said aloud: 

“IT don’t know what makes an American of a per- 
son, unless it’s the right kind of thing bringing him 
to this country.” 

Masso shrugged his shoulders. “I guess, if you are 
an American, then to be an American you gotta be 
crazy.” 

But the question haunted Ezra. What was an Ameri- 
can? And it may well puzzle any of us here in the 
United States. What is an American? Does taking 
out naturalization papers make an American? Does 
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Aviation Rises Though Avtators Fall, and 
Aeroplanes Steadtly Become Safer 


By HENRY WOODHOUSE 











The Curtiss Aero-boat—the last word in water-flying 
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Kzra’s wife was nervous and energetic. 


He Tr house 


and her one child were immaculate 





this produce from stolid ignorance the boasted Ameri- 
can type? And what is the American type? 

In the United States there are 33,000,000 people who 
are foreign born or of foreign parentage. They call 
themselves Americans. By what subtle alchemy did they 
change from Europeans to Americans? Or doesn’t the 
word American mean anything more than an inhabitant 
of the United States? Can it mean anything more in 
this welter of types all claiming to be American? 


F MOVED by a desire to worship God or to govern or 

to work, according to their own code, Ezra’s fore- 
fathers came to a strange land, their contribution to that 
land is fundamentally different from Masso’s, who, 
pushed by money interests and baited by money inter- 
ests, arrived in America with no desire save to make 
money and return to the old conditions. 

Whether Masso’s lack of high motive is the result of 
inherent brain poverty or of a brutal environment is a 
matter of greater importance to America than the tariff 
question. If due to the first, no amount of education of 
Masso or his children will bring this hereditary brain 
poverty to brain wealth. If due only to the second, 
little by little we may educate his succeeding generations 
of children to the American ideal—if there is one—and 
if we really use it! The Anglo-Saxon contributed the 
ideal that produced the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution and the Thirteenth Amendment to it 
What is Masso contributing? Undoubtedly he will de- 
velop ideals. What will they be? 

We have some foolish phrases. 
fuse anything!” Yes, but 
“After all, the fittest will 


“The melting pot can 
fuse anything into what? 
survive!” Yes, but fittest 
Concluded on page 42 





—_ 
up in the air, to show that the death of one of our 
comrades does not frighten us.” True to his word, 
on his arrival he got up in his Antoinette mono- 


flight Berlin in 
the teeth of an incipient gale. When, this year, Védrines 
met with an accident, while trying to fly from Douai 
to Madrid in one day, and was reported dead, Lieu- 


plane and made a _ remarkable over 


tenant Faucompre, in charge of the military school at 
Villacoublay, promptly took to the air as an example 
for his men. That Gustave Hamel, the 
veteran English airman, flew across the English Chan 


same evening 


nel with Miss Davies as passenger; and no doubt 
the concern that employed Védrines received a score 
of applications for his job 
AN INDUSTRY IS HERE 

AITH is the main factor in growing man’s wings 

to-day as it was in the past. The people who have 
made aviation what it is have had great faith. The 
pioneers—Clement Ader, Sir Hiram Maxim, Samuel 


Pierpont Langley, the Wrights, and Blériot—spent their 
time and money in conducting their early experiments 
because they believed dynamic flight possible and that 


there 


was an immediate market for a suitable flying 
machine for military purposes. That they were right 
is evident now that the nations are spending $10,000, 
000 this year to establish aviation sections in their 
armies. To-day, though only four years since the first 
public flight was made, there are forty aeroplane con- 
structors at the head of thriving institutions, and a 
score of aviators have retired with good sized | ink 
accounts. Considering this, the neo-aviator finds induce- 
ment for staying in the game in spite of its apparent 


danget 


Accidents are generally due to preventable causes. 


te 


use 
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Hundreds of people pilot aeroplanes with little training, 
and experienced aviators take chances with their aero- 
planes they would not dare to take with their auto- 
mobiles. 

It is a sad fact that in America aviation is, as a whole, 
little more than a circus where about four hundred men 
and women, three-fourths untrained, and using clumsy 
homemade and worn-out contraptions that can hardly be 
called aeroplanes, fly with no other purpose than to 
amuse the crowd and earn a living. It is also a sad fact 
that two-thirds of the last fourth of airmen who have 
had a training and own good aeroplanes have no more 
serious occupation than to fly in the exhibition field. In 
Europe exhibition flying ended more than a year ago, 
and the little competitive flying that takes place is carried 
in cross-country races, supported by sportsmen. The 
Monaco and St. Malo hydraeroplane contests, the Aero 
Club of France Grand Prix, the Pommery Cup, the 
Gordon Bennett Cup, the Michelin Prix are interna- 
tional events. In the military field France, Germany, 
Russia, England, Italy, Austria, and Turkey have held 
or are holding contests with close to $2,000,000 in prizes 
for the winners. 

Of course, this change in Europe is but of recent date, 
and the death roll contains many names of European 
airmen who fell just as American airmen fall to-day 
Promoters of meets in America usually know little 
about aviation and promote exhibition flights just as 
they would promote a circus, and they expect airmen to 
perform under any conditions, like a clown. When they 
engage an airman they seldom trouble themselves to 
find out whether he is qualified; but they require of 
him, and set down in black and white, in contracts, that 
he perform certain stunts at a certain time, failing which 
he is liable for breach of contract. 


THE FLYING THAT KILLS AVIATORS 


FTENTIMES the airman on arriving finds that the 

field from which he must fly is dangerously small 
or full of obstructions. Then he has a choice between 
footing the bill for transportation of his machine, his 
mechanic and himself, and face a suit for nonfulfillment 
of contract or take a chance. As a rule, he takes a 
chance. Some go further and advertise that they will fly 
from any field; Horace Kearny, a bright young chap 
who, having had half a dozen bad falls in the last three 
years, ought to know better, advertises that he will 
start from a postage stamp and land on a postal card. 
Lincoln Beachey will not only start and land anywhere, 
but will “corkscrew” with his plane, descending at an 
angle of eighty-five degrees and face the fiercest of 


storms. 
Shortcomings often appear when the flyer is concen- 
trating his efforts on some special achievement. [or 











instance, Jules Védrines, the speed champion, is ambi- 
tious to fly at 125 miles an hour. Three months ago 
he wanted to fly from Douai to Madrid in one day 
He covered the 200 kilometers from Douai to Paris in 
one hour, a strong wind helping his 100-horsepower 
motor, when the gasoline shut-off closed through the 
vibration of the motor, and the motor stopped I 
have Védrines’s letter at hand. “What should I do?” 
he writes. “I had been flying low so as not to waste 
time in altitude and was over a railroad track. I was 
going to break the machine in landing; would it not be 
better to land on a small field near the railroad? Would 
I have time I thought I would try. But I was low 
and the wing of the aeroplane touched one of the 
railroad cars which were on the track, and I was in 
the same situation of a rope jumper who touches the 


rope which he must jump. My apparatus fell on one 
wing and I struck the rail head first!” 

But | would not have the world believe that the 
accident was due to the tremendous speed at which he 
Was traveling and emphasizes his belief that speed 
makes s ty We can defy death by flying so fast that 
death cannot follow us,” he says. “That is why I always 
have sought faster machines since my début. * The more 
the speed the more flight is safe, the less the accidents. 
Launched at creat speed, the monoplane does not 
Swerve; it possesses perfect stability. As I go ten times 








Jules Védrines winning Gordon Bennett Cup race, cov- 
ering 124 miles at over 105 miles an hour 

















faster than the wind, it is J who troubles the wind 
I repeat that the faster you go in flying the more you 
are certain of yourself. Let them give me a machine 
that makes 250 kilometers an hour and I will be 
happy to pilot it.” 

André Beaumont, undoubtedly France’s most scien- 
tific and practical airman, while contesting in the Paris- 
Rome race and the European and British circuits last 
year, did such unscientific and unpractical things as to 
fly with an impaired motor, start out and travel in 
storms, dip his machine to salute a battleship while 
his motor was barely running. Here is a passage from 
his diary which tells just how such things could 
happen: 

“T was compelled to fly with six cylinders instead of 
seven. I would have alighted to see to it, but the ground 


did not seem to be suitable for the purpose. Besides, 
Garros was about half a mile in front of me, flying 
as fast as he could. Behind me five monoplanes 


threatened to overtake me. 

“T was overcome by that all-compelling feeling which 
might be called the race fever, and might be described 
as a special state of mind in which cares, fears, and 
physical pain vanish and make room for a mad desire 
to fly faster and still faster. Sometimes the race fever, 


France has been crossed and recrossed by aeroplanes 
until a map traced with lines for all the flights of over 
two hundred miles would look like a fine screen. The 
Aero Club of France issued its one thousandth pilot 
license on August 31. Over one hundred of these pilots 
hold also the superior license issued by the French 
military authorities, to gain which they had to make 
a triangular flight of 125 miles, a flight of 95 miles in 
straight line and back, and a flight to an altitude of 
2,500 feet. These airmen do a tremendous lot of flying 
each day. Many of them use their aeroplanes when 
they cannot use their automobiles. Thus,’recently René 
Vidart, a youthful airman who distinguished himself 
during the Paris-Rome race last year, wanting to attend 
a lunch party 300 miles away and having but a few hours 
to get there, started out in his aeroplane in a storm. 


DOING STUNTS FOR LOVE AND REPUTATION 


NOTHER of this same school, a young French pilot 

of repute named Brindejonc-des-Moulinais, fell some 
months ago while flying over atown. His machine dived 
down, following the sudden stopping of the motor, hit a 
roof, and fellina garden. Brindejonc-des-Moulinais was 
found badly hurt and taken to the hospital. A month 
later, while still stiff with plaster casts, he had himself 
taken to the aerodrome and lifted into an aeroplane. 
After patting the controls with affectionate hands, he 
convinced his friends that a flight would be better than 
medicine, and when they started the motor he went 
up and gamboled in the air like a bird freshly escaped 
from a cage. 

Still another, Edmund Audemars, the Swiss pilot, 
started out to fly from Paris to Berlin on August 18 
and actually got there the following day, in spite of a 
gale. Another, Leon Bathiat, on August 31 flew from 
Calais to near Biarritz, covering the distance of 510 
miles between sunrise and sundown 

A multitude of feats of this kind makes flight so 
common in Europe, particularly in France, that aviators 
must achieve the impossible to get even a small men- 
tion in the newspapers. For example, Henri Salmet 
created a sensation last March by flying from London 
to Paris and halfway back to London. Since then the 
trip between the capitals has been made about forty 
times. Gustave Hamel alone has made eight trips with 
Miss Trehawke Davies as passenger; but it is no longer 
considered worthy of more than a few lines’ mention in 
lrench and English papers, and is no longer reported by 
the Associated Press. Henri Salmet himself has been 
touring England under the auspices of a London paper, 
and in fifteen weeks has covered 13,000 kilometers and 
visited over eighty towns, yet he has never received 
even a small mention in the American newspapers. 
George Fourny’s flight of thirteen and one-quarter 











Up-to-Date Scouting 
As the “fifth arm,’ the aeroplane is revolutionizing 
warfare. It has been used in the Tripolitan war; and 
seven nations used it at their maneuvers this year 











getting the better of us, leads to victory. At other times 
it is the cause of our failure, because it overrules our 
judgment and makes us lose our presence of mind.” 

Even more reckless was the feat of Lincoln Beachey 
last year when he “did” the Niagara Falls in his aero 
plane. He was flying in the neighborhood of the falls 
when he thought of taking a trip under the suspension 
bridge. He did not know that the atmospheric condi 
tions about any bridge are supposed to be more or less 
impossible. Five times he went down the gorge, in 
tending to shoot under the arch, five times he had to 
jump over the bridge to avoid mishaps. The sixth 
time he knew the conditions of the air under the bridge 
and shot through the arch like a dart, so close to the 
water that sprays drenched his plane 

Needless to say, had his motor stopped it would have 
been certain death for Beachey 


TAKING BIG CHANCES 


— after that, while flying at the Chicago meet, 
K 


Beachey decided to try to beat the altitude record, 


then at 11,330 feet \ rough estimate showed that hi 
gasoline tank would hold just enough fuel to take him 
to the goal, so Beachey thought it well to climb until 
the gasoline was exhausted, then to volplane down. He 
did it, and he still believes that it was the only thing 
to do 


hours without stopping on September Ir was given 


only a few lines in American papers, and George 
Legagneux’s altitude record of 18,766 feet on Septem- 
ber 17 was given but little more space. 

Aviators will often take big chances to prove something. 
Some months ago at St. Louis the aviator Anthony 
Jannus and Albert Berry, the parachute jumper, under- 
took to demonstrate the possibility of dropping a man 
\ sort of trapeze 
was attached to the chassis of the aeroplane and the 


with a parachute from an aeroplane 


two went up. On reaching the height of 1,500 feet, 
Berry, who weighs close to 200 pounds, left the seat, 


] 


»wered himself under the plane to the trapeze, held the 


parachute with one hand, cut the cord with the other 
and dropped. The parachute opened, as it was expected 
to do, and Berry landed within a few yards of the 
spot he had selected. Jannus, none the worse for hav 
ing dropped that great weight—a feat that had always 
been thought impossible—came down safel \ few 
days later they repeated it, Berry dropping from a 
height of only Soo feet. This was dangerous for Berry 
because it allowed little time for the parachute to open, 
but, as Jannus states, it would have been impossible for 
photographers and spectators to view the sight at a 
high« t altitud n that day, owing to tl must Me they 
} ve d \ parently h wl e exp el was fo ‘1 
hardy ut the military ities tl “ 1 over 
15 Continued on page 33 




















Neighborliness in the City 


The turning of the first spadeful of earth on the new subway to be constructed on Fourth Avenue in Brooklyn, between Forty-third Street 
and Eighty-ninth Street, was the occasion of a great celebration. The parade which marked the ceremony was composed largely of chil- 
dren. There were prizes for the best babies, and emphasis was laid on neighborhood cooperation. One of the best displays was called ** Our 
| Block, Seventy-fourth Street from Fifth to Sixth Avenue.”’ There was a speech by Chairman Willcox of the Public Service Commission 
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A Monument to the Battle of Saratoga The End of an Aeroplane Elopement 














At Schuylerville, New York, Art Smith of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Aimée Cour of that city eloped in an aeroplane . 
on October 18, this monu- on October 27. The parents of the girl objected to his hazardous occupation, that of an 
= ment was transferred to the aviator. The result of the elopement seemed to justify them, as the young people were 
= State. It was built by private wrecked before reaching their destination. The engine broke down and in volplaning 
enterprise thirty years ago to the ground the machine turned turtle. Both were hurt, but neither one fatally 

- 

. * 





The Princeton-Dartmouth Football Game 


An important game wa played hetireen Princeton and Dartmouth at Princeton on October 26. Neither team lived up to its promise of 
efficre neu made hy its previous rictories. The playing was marked by weakness of defense and many errors. The 
E of Princeton Light thousand people witnessed the yame. 


score was 22 to 7 in favor 


The picture shows Baker failing to kick a goal after Princeton's first touchdown 
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Turkish Troops Reviewed by the Minister of War 





Nazim Pasha, Minister of War (seated on the black horse in the center foreground) is the Turkish leader who has to shoulder a large 
part of the responsibility for the conduct of the war. Although no one envies him his réle, he was popular at Constantinople when war began 


























. 
The Requisition of Horses 
Horses are loaned by their owners for the war and paid for if 
killed. Constantinople has been denuded even of cab horses 
a 
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A Popular Manifestation for War 


7 he Turk ish pe ople were jor the war according to this pie ce 
of photographic evidence—a parade of a very modern sort 
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The Departure of Artillery from Constantinople 


army 


whose 


artillery 


is 


seen 


7 assing over 


the 


bridge is that which later met the Bulgarian advance 

















A Passenger Vessel Turned Into a Troopship 





The steamship Se negal was Te quisitioned by the Government 


for use in transporting troops. 


The loading is in process 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


The First of a Sertes of Six Stortes in Which the Author Who Wrote of Burns’s Greatest Successes and Collaborated with 
Will Throw Upon the Screen of Fiction the Picture of a Real Detective at Work 


Him in the Play, ‘The Argyle Case,”’ 


HE want ad—after the manner of want ads—had 

read simply: “Boy, over fourteen, intelligent, 

trusiworthy, for confidential office work, refer- 
ences. Address B-67 ‘Evening Express.’ ” 

Several scores of boys, who were neither very intelli- 
gent nor peculiarly trustworthy, exposed their disquali- 
fications—after the manner of boys—in the written ap- 
plications that they made. Of these dozen 
boys received typewritten requests to call next morning 


scores, a 


at Room 1056, in the Cranmer Building (on Broadway), 
for a personal interview with “H. M. Archibald.” But 
of the dozen, only one knew what sort of confidential 
office work might be waiting for him in Room 1056. 

He was little Barney Cook. And he kept his infor- 
The alphabetical directory in the 
marble wall of the building's entrance did not 
1056 to any of the names on its list. The elevator boys 
did not know who occupied 1056 in case anybody asked 
them. The door of 1056 had nothing on its glass panel 
but the painted number; and the neighboring doors 
were equally discreet. The “Babbing Bureau” was the 
nearest name in the corridor, but its doors were marked 
“Private. Entrance at 1070.” 

Nor was there anything in the interior aspect of 1056 
to enlighten any of Barney Cook’s competitors when 
they came to be interviewed. It was an ordinary outer 
office of the golden oak variety, with a railing of spindles 


& 


mation to himself 


assign 


separating a telephone switchboard and two typewriter 
desks from two public settles and a brass cuspidor. 


There were girls at the desks and the switchboard 
The boys were on the settles or at the railing. .Th 
girls were busy, indifferent, chatty 

(among themselves), and very much 

at home. The boys, of course, were 

quite otherwis¢ They might hav 

been suspected of having assumed 


common expression of inert and anx- 


ious stupidity in order that each might 
others the re- 


conceal from all the 


quired intelligence with which he 
hoped to win the job 
Barney Cook alone betrayed the 


workings of a mind. He sat erect 

1eck it the end of a 
gate of the railing, 
inner 
who 


stretching his 
settle 
watching the 
and scrutinizing everyone 
out of it He paid no heed to the girls; 
he knew that they were merely clerks 
But when he saw a rough-looking man 
appear, with a red handkerchief around 
his neck, he stared excitedly. Surely 
his bandanna was a disguise! 
his black mustache 


nearest the 
door of an room 


came 


Perhaps 
was false! 

ORTY-EIGHT hours earlier, in the 
uniform of a telegraph boy, Barney 


had been in the public office of the 
Babbing Detective Bureau and he had 


been asked to deliver an envelope to that if you are a detective, confronted 
the advertising department of the by an incident which you do not under 
“Evening Express” he went back. stand, you pretend that you do not se 
The envelope was not sealed. It did it, so that you may observe it without 
stick slightly in places—but it was not putting it on its guard. Barney stood 
sealed. And it contained the want ad, looking after his wasted opportunity 
“Confidential office work!” For the for a_ regretful moment Then he 
famous Walter Babbing! turned and ran toward City Hall Park, 

Young Barney d been delivering to get an express train in the subway 
telegrams to the Babbing Bureau for station at the Bridg« 
months, without ever getting past th 
outer office at 1070, and without so H* KNEW that the Antwerp— if it 
much as suspecting the existence of was the Hotel Antwerp that was 
these operatives’ rooms and = inner meant—was around the corner ft 
chambers down the hall. He had seer the subway ition at | ! 
Babbing only once, when “the great d Street. 
tective ame out with or f n Barney wanted that “jol Ba ng 
while Barne \ had it, so to speak, in his pocket 
signed Babbing l a with the hrewd implicity I 
long enough t 4 “TT me Barney proposed to follow him 
the station. Get the ticket ll put himself in the way until 
Jim down with m lit cast ked. impatient] Well. 1 
operative replied All CI dd \ van Then he woul 
And Barney kne I I \\ hat he wantec n bl 
ter Babbin: Cooper took it nervously, He was a gaunt-featured, long nosed, lean man Although the ubw 

He was a brisk-looking, clean ens ; 
littl fat man rather id 1 t] ] ° wn ’ 
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Barney—with mild 
eyes. 

Jarney knew nothing of the scientific theory of “pro- 
tective coloring” in detectives; he did not know that the 
most successful among them naturally look least like 
anything that might be expected of their kind. He went 
out, with his book open in his hand, absorbed in study 
of the picture of Babbing that had been photographed 
on his instantaneous young mind 

Subsequently, he decided that he had Walter 
Babbing without any “make-up,” in the private appear- 
ance that he reserved for office use among his men. 
And he was assisted to this conclusion by his knowledge 
of the adventures of Nick Carter as printed in the penny 
dreadfuls which he read on the street cars, in the sub- 
ways, on the benches in the waiting room of the tele- 
graph office, or wherever else he had leisure to enjoy 
the delights of literature. Needless to say, it was the 
influence of the Nick Carter stories that had brought 
him now to 1056 in’ his Sunday best, with his hair 
brushed and his shoes polished, as guiltily excited as a 
truant, having lied to his mother and absented himself 
from his work in the wild hope of getting employment 
confidential and mysterious employment—in the office 


a quietly expression and vague 


seen 


of the great Babbing. 


E WAS a rather plump and sturdy youth of fifteen, 
with an innocent brightness of face, brown-eyed, 
black-haired, not easily abashed and always ready with 
It was a dimpled smile, too; and he under- 
In spite of his boyish ignorance of many 


smile. 


stood its value. 





things outside his immediate experience—such as fa 
mous detectives, for example—he knew his world and 
his way about in it; he met the events of his day with 
a practical understanding ; and when he did not under- 
stand them he disarmed them with a grin. He was 
confident that he could get’ this job in the Babbing 
Bureau, in competition with any of the “boobs” who 
were waiting to dispute it with him, unless some one 
among them had a “pull.” New 
Yorker, it was the fear of the “pull” that worried him 


Being an experienced 


E WAITED alertly on the edge of his settle, watch 

ing for an indication that the interviews with “H 
M. Archibald” were to begin, and ready to rise and 
thrust himself forward as the first applicant. For a 
moment he did not recognize Babbing when the detec- 
tive entered, from an inner office, with a spring overcoat 
on and a light felt hat. He had a small black satchel in 
his hand. He spoke to the telephone girl. 
heard her ask: “The Antwerp?” 
“Until three o'clock.” 

He came toward the gate of the railing, and Bar 
ney rose to open it for him. Babbing did not ap 
pear to notice him, so Barney preceded him to th 
door and opened that also. Still Babbing did not heed 
“ll take your satchel, Mr. Babbing,” 
thoritatively \nd Babbing gave it to 
manner of an absent mind. 


Barney 


added 


Babbing 


Barney said au 
him in. the 


The whole proceeding had been a sudden inspiration 
on Barney’s part, born of a desire to distinguish himself, 
in Babbing’s eyes, from the other 

boys on the settles. 


prospective office 
Now, with Bab 
bing’s satchel in his hand, he followed 
the detective well-filled 
tor, confident of Babbing's notice; but 
as they dropped in the cage together, 
he observed furtively that the detective 
was looking over his head, occupied 
with his own thoughts 


into a eleva- 


Barney got 
out before him, preceded him to the 
entrance of the building, and 
a revolving door for 
first. Babbing 
glance \ 
curb, and he crossed the sidewalk to it, 
with While he 
was tone to the 
ope ned the cab door 


stood at 
Babbing to go 
without a 


passed him 


taxicab was waiting at the 


heels 
speaking in a low 
driver, 


Jarney at his 


Barney 
and held it open for him to get in; 
and he got in, 


without remark. B 
ney put the satchel at his feet; but the 


feet, too, 


ar 


were blind; they did not 
move. Barney shut the door, reluct 
antly; and the indifferent auto slowly 
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internal uproar of its own convul 
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standing near the door of the Antwerp— 
somewhat blown but cheerfully composed 
—when Babbing’s car whirred around the 
corner and drew up to the sidewalk. Bar- 
ney opened the cab door and took the 
satchel briskly, with a smile of recognition \ 
which the detective ignored. When the 
driver had been paid, Babbing turned into 
the hotel, apparently oblivious of his escort; 
and Barney followed, undiscouraged, with 
the bag 

“Get away, kid,” he said to the “bell hop” 
who offered to carry it. “Or I'll bite yur 
ankle.” 

Standing back at a respectful distance, 
he watched the detective get a letter and his 
room key at the desk. When he went to 
the elevator, there was nothing for Barney 
to do but to go after him. In the elevator, 
Babbing said “Eighth,” and busied himself 
with his letter, which he read and pon- 
dered on. He put it in his pocket and 
looked Barney over, for the first time, with 
an abstracted eye. Barney smiled at him 
ingratiatingly. The smile met with no 
response. 

And still Barney was not discouraged. He 
was not apprehensive. He was not even 
nervous. There was nothing forbidding in 
the mild reserve of the detective’s face. He 
looked like a man of a kindly personality. 


E SEEMED easy-going and medita- 

tive. And Barney, of course, was not 
the first to get that impression of him. It 
was one of the things that explained Bab- 
bing’s success. 

He led the way down the padded carpet 
of the corridor to his room and unlocked 
the door, and threw it open for Barney to 
enter one of the usual hotel bedrooms of 
the Antwerp’s class, with the usual curly 
maple furniture and elaborate curtains and 
thick carpeting. Barney put the satchel on 
the table and waited in the center of stereotyped luxury. 

“When did Mr. Archibald take you on?” Babbing 
asked, aside, as he hung up his hat and overcoat. 

“He hasn’t taken me on—yet,” Barney admitted. 

3abbing put on a pair of unexpected spectacles and 
got out a ring of keys to unlock his bag. Occupied 
with that, he asked: 

“How did you know that I was coming here?” 

3arney explained that he had overheard the instruc- 
tions to the telephone girl. 

The detective had begun to take from his satchel let- 
ters, telegrams, typewritten reports, and packages of 
papers strapped in rubber bands, which he proceeded to 
sort into little piles on the table as they came. He ap- 
peared to be giving this business his whole attention, 
but while his hands moved deliberately and his eyes 
read the notations on the papers, he pursued Barney 
through an examination that ran: “How did you know 
who I was?” 7 

“I delivered telegrams to your office and—” 

“For what company ?” 

“The Western Union.” 

“Why did you leave them?” 

“I wanted to work for you.” 

“How did you know we wanted a boy?” 

“I saw the ad.” 

“How did you know it was ours?” 

“I—I delivered it to the newspaper.” 

“Are you in the habit of opening letters?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Don't smile so much. You overdo it,” Babbing said, 
without looking up. And his merely professional tone 
of matter-of-fact advice sobered Barney as suddenly as 
if he had said: “I understand, of course, that you have 
found your smile very effective, but it doesn’t deceive 
me. You're not so bland a child as you pretend, and I 
shall not treat you as if you were.” 

Barney shifted uncomfortably on his feet. The ab- 
sent-minded ease with which Babbing had plied him with 
questions and caught up his answers made him fearful 
lor the approach of the moment when the detective 
should give him a concentrated attention and begin 
forcibly to ransack him and turn him inside out 


ABBING asked unexpectedly: “How tall are you?” 
“About five feet,’ Barney answered at a guess. 

“How much do you weigh?” 

“About a hundred and twenty five.” 

Babbing glanced at him appraisingly, went on with his 
Papers again, and said: “When you don’t know a thing, 
Say so. It saves time. What’s your name?” 

“Barney. Barney Cook.” 

“Where do you live?” 

Barney gave the number of his home in Hudson Street 

“The Greenwich Village quarter ?” 


“Yes. cit 
“Irish Catholic ?’ 
“Ves cir” 


“What does your father do?” 


“He’s dead. He was a policeman. He was killed.” 
“What was his name?” 
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“Robert E. Cook.” 

“Robert Emmet ?” 

“Ves, sit. 

“When was he killed? How long ago?” 

“About eight years.” 

Babbing was still at his papers. “Is your mother 
living ?” 

“Fes, a.” 

“What does she do?” 

“She rents furnished rooms. Her an’ Annie. That’s 
my sister.” 

“What does she do with your father’s pension?” 

“She puts it all in the bank.” 

“What bank?” 

“T—I dunno.” 

“She doesn’t own the house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Who owns it?” 

“I—I forget.” 

“You went to the parochial school?” 

“Ves, se: 

Babbing had found a typewritten report for which he 
had evidently been looking. As he crossed the room to 
the telephone, he asked: “Do you smoke cigarettes?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Babbing took down the receiver from its hook. 
“When did you quit?” 


ARNEY hesitated guiltily a moment. Then he an- 
swered: “This morning.” 

“Give me Room 820,” Babbing said into the ‘phone. 

He added, to Barney: “You can’t work for me, if 
you're going to smoke. It will spoil your nerve.” And 
while Barney, dumb with incredulous hope, was still 
staring at the implication of that warning, Babbing 
said: “Hello. This is 814. Can you get in to see me 
for a few minutes?... Yes. Have you received 
that uniform yet? 3ring it in with you.” He 
hung up the receiver but kept his hand on it. “Sit 
down,” he said to Barney. He continued, to the tele- 
phone: “Get me 1—7—3 Desbrosses.... Hello. 
Archibald. 3abbing.... You have an application 
there—in answer to our want ad—from a boy named 
Barney Cook. Have you looked up any of his refer- 
ences? ... Hesays he delivered telegrams to us for the 
Western Union. His father was Robert Emmet Cook, 
a patrolman, killed about eight years ago. His mother 
lives in Hudson Street, where she rents furnished rooms. 
Run it out. ’Phone me right away about the telegraph 
company and the police.” He turned abruptly to scru- 
tinize Barney over his spectacles. And Barney, seeing 
himself engaged if his references proved satisfactory, 
did not attempt to suppress his triumphant grin. 

“Well,” Babbing said, “you don’t look much like a 
plant—” 

“No, sir,” Barney admitted, not knowing in the least 
what was meant. He rose at the end of a successful 
interview. 

“Sit down,” Babbing said, “your troubles have just 
begun. Come in!” 

That last was in response to a knock at the door; 


briskly with a 

smile of recogni- 
| tion which the 
detective ignored 


thirty-five; and Barney at once misplaced 
him as a Broadway type of “rounder” and 
race-track “sport.” He ignored Barney and 
proceeded to drape the clothes over the 
foot of the bed, as if he had come merely 
to bring the suit. Barney did not guess 
that because of his presence the man did 
not speak to Babbing—until Babbing, by a 
question, indicated that it was all right to 
talk. 

) “Anyone been to see him to-day?” Bab- 
bing asked. 

“Not a soul,” he answered. ‘“He’s been 
out this morning, but he didn’t connect.” 

“Snider has picked up some more tele- 
grams.” Babbing held out the report to 
him. “In cipher.” 

“Got their code yet?” 

“No. If we had that, we'd have every- 
thing now. We can figure out a word here 
and there. The names are easy. But 
that’s as far as we can get.” 


HEY stood together beside the table, 

their feet in a patch of sunlight, their 
backs to Barney, interested in a page of the 
report which Babbing was showing to his 
operative. “‘Kacaderm,’ for instance. That's 
‘Murdock.’ He's one of the men they’ve 
been bleeding out there. They take the con- 
sonants ‘m-r-d-c-k,’ reverse them ‘k-c-d-r-m,’ 
and fill in vowels. But they do that only 
with the proper names. For instance, this 
last one: ‘Thunder command wind kaca- 
derm.’ That can’t be solved by reversing 
consonants.” 

The operative studied the page. “Search 
me,” he said. “Has Acker worked on it?” 

“Yes. It was he that puzzled out the 
names. It’s not a cryptogram. They have some simple 
method of wfiting one whole word for another. There’s 
no use wasting time on it. We'll have to make our 
plant to catch him writing a message.” 

“T see.” 

Babbing took off his spectacles and began to walk 
up and down the room, twirling them by the ear bows. 
The operative sat on the side of the bed, leaning for- 
ward, with his hands clasped between his knees. He 
removed his derby and gazed thoughtfully into it, as if 
he hoped to find an idea there. It remained empty. 

Babbing stopped in front of Barney. “Young man,” 
he said, “I’m going to send you into the next room with 
a telegram. There’s a man in there—registered as 
Marshall Cooper. Remember the name. You'll give the 
telegram to him and say, ‘Any answer?’ Watch him. 
It will be a cipher telegram that will look as if it had 
been received downstairs. See what he does to make it 
out. He’ll probably want to answer it; and if he does 
you may have a chance to see how he makes up the 
answer. He has a writing table over at this window— 
here. If he sits down at it, he'll have his back to you. 
Try to see what he does. Don’t try to do it by watching 
him quietly. He’d notice that. Moye around and look 
at the pictures. Don’t try to whistle—or anything of 
that fool sort. Try to act as you would if you were a 
bell boy.” He had taken the suit of clothes from the 
foot of the bed. “Go in the bathroom and try these on.” 

Afterward, when Barney thought of this moment, it 
seemed to him romantic and exciting beyond all his 
wildest young adventurous hopes. It seemed to him that 
he must have jumped to his feet with delight. As a 
matter of fact, he rose very soberly and took the clothes. 
His mind was busy with Babbing’s directions, which he 
was conning over and repeating to himself, so that he 
might be sure to make no mistakes. He was troubled 
about his ability to do what was expected of him. And 
he went into the bathroom and took off his Sunday 
twilled serge and put on the black uniform of an Ant- 
werp bell boy mechanically, without thinking of himself 
as engaged in a Nick Carter exploit. Besides, the 
trousers were too long in the legs, and he had to pull 
them up until they were uncomfortable. 


E HEARD Babbing answering the telephone, but he 

did not suspect that the detective was receiving a 
confirmatory report from his office upon Robert Emmet 
Cook’s record at Police Headquarters and Barney 
Cook’s service with the Western Union. Barney was 
not listening to what was going on around him, nor 
thinking of it. His thoughts were in Marshall Cooper’s 
room. He was dramatizing a scene with that gentleman 

The voices of Babbing and his operative conferred 
together imperturbably : 

“How are we going to send him a cipher telegram, 
Chief, if we don’t know his code?” 

“I’m going to repeat the one he got last night from 
‘Thunder command wind kacaderm. He 
hasn’t answered it?” 

“Unless by letter. And they wouldn’t get that till to- 

ee 
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OUGLAS NEWTON lay at 

his ease on a rattan couch 

in the arched coolness of the 
patio of the Hacienda Del Colombo 
and gazed up into a sky whose swim- 
ming depths of blue were unmarred 
save by the dot that marked the 
soaring buzzard. It was the hour of 
siesta. The cruel sun that blocked 
out the court into a vivid square of 
dazzling white seemed to have laid 


the seal of silence upon the land. 
All rested save the ever-famished 
bird of the dead that, like death, 


never rests. 

Then the girl who leaned against 
the pillar at his head stirred and 
softly swept the strings of her man- 
dolin. She began to sing low in 
Spanish, and, as always, the semi- 
barbarous music, with its abrupt 
syncopations and melodious shadings, 
sent a sense of peace stealing through 
his heat-jaded nerves and lulled his 
flesh into drowsy contentment. 

He shifted his eyes from the speck 
in the blue to the face that bent down 
so close to his. It was a face that 
visualized the message of the music, 
a face sensuous, soft, and alluring. 
The shadow of the long black lashes 
half hiding the liquid eyes brought 
out the full contour of her 
cheeks, and her white teeth gleamed 
between her parted lips like drops of 
milk in the heart of a poppy. Even 
as he looked it seemed the little head, 
with its shining coils of blue-black 
hair, drooped just a little lower; that 
the eyes, naturally alluring, held now 
a personal dare; and the lips, that in 
their soft curves to be 
kissed, meant now should 
kiss them. 

He could not explain why he hesi- 
tated. Deep down within him was a 
small devil of unrest that never left 
him even in his most lulled moments, 
and which pricked him like a barb 
whenever he mentally agreed to em- 
brace the sweet peace that held the 
land and its people. He knew that 
the lips were for him alone, but that 
very surety had a finality in it, an end, a contract, and he 
had ever been a free spirit, avoiding responsibility and 
rejoicing that no ties bound him. Perhaps it was this 
abhorrence of bonds, even when silken, that held him 
back; perhaps it was something else. But the hushed 
afternoon stillness was no place for self-searching and 
the questioning of motives. better to let the 
world pass on—and she was beautiful. ~ 

The girl ceased singing and one shy hand crept out 
and rested lightly on his hair. The physical touch broke 
all restraint from within. The placid snores of the fat 
aunt in the shadow seemed to give consent—and the 
girl was beautiful. He could not resist the smile nor 
the yearning that crept as the girl bent 
down, down—almost 
“Heu,” puffed the aunt, and 
Listen. What is that?” 
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into his eyes 


they parted hastily 


and cheek and body, and 


ivy-eyed, plaintive dis 


HE aunt was puffy of eye 
she surveyed them with a he 


pleasure that was plainly the result of sleep and not of 


the interrupted act, for she had certainly seen nothing 
“Listen,” she commanded again, and in the following 
silence they became aware of the sound that was rolling 


toward them, breaking the afternoon quiet. It was the 
rapid beat of many hoofs and the grate of wheels 
ilong the uneven road 
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and its harsh quality grated on Newton, already head- 
achy and resentful of the whole interruption. 

“Who can it be?” breathed the girl, one light hand 
on his arm. “It sounds like one of your people.” 

Half under her breath, the puffy aunt murmured an 
insult. Newton had heard it before applied to his 
people and had laughed, but now he shook off the hand 
on his arm and stepped forth into the glare, a slight 
frown between his brows 

The driver, still looking with a strange, fearful in- 
tentness back through the gate, opened the door of the 
carriage and the woman stepped out. She was tall and 
slender, but for the rest it was impossible to tell, for the 
white alkali dust clung to her like a mantle. 

“You,” she called sharply to Newton, “come here and 
help me.” 

His frown deepened. Already resentful against her 
for breaking his quiet, the abrupt command, coming 
after a long residence where woman obeyed, and that 
meekly, jarred on him. 

“Do you think I am a peon?” 
English. 

She brushed her hand across her 
sulting smear of dust and 
strangely unbeautiful. 

“American, eh? I’m glad of tl 


he replied sullenly in 


face, and the re- 
perspiration rendered her 
vat. Hurry.” 


HE girl behind him drew in her breath indignantly 
and whispered something 
“What difference does my being an American make?” 
he retorted shortly, and felt the hot blood c 
his cheeks with the shame 
The dreamland had held him 
had lost his heritage 
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awkward onlooker, as calmly and 
capably she directed the removal of 
the inert body. The man’s head hung 
back limply, and there were telling 
shadows in his white face. Newton 
stepped forward and shaded the fac« 
from the pitiless sun, but the new- 
comer did not seem to see, which dis- 
appointed him unreasonably. When 
she reached the shadow of the arches 
she turned to the puffy aunt. 

“Can I have a room?” she inquired 
in her burry Spanish. 

The puffy aunt merely raised her 
eyebrows and dropped the corners of 
her mouth. 


“Dolores?” 

The girl also raised her eyebrows 
and looked at Newton. 

“Of course,” he commanded gruffly ; 
“give them a room—on this floor.” 

“Thanks,” \merican, and 
for a moment her eyes traveled from 
face to face questioningly. They 
rested the longest on Newton, and it 
took all his will power to meet the 
steady, candid gaze. No one looked 
another in the eye in the land of the 
sun, and he had almost lost the trick. 
\ quick smile lighted the thin, boyish 
face as she gazed, and with the slight- 
est of nods she disappeared through 
the door after the men. 


6 lew puffy aunt returned to her 
seat and fanned herself vigor- 
ously, and as she fanned she talked, 
the steady flow of acid remarks giv- 
ing the lie to her hitherto placid air. 
Newton winced. He, too, had reviled 
his countrymen many a time and he 
could not protest, but the girl must 
have read his face, for she murmured 
something and slipped away, followed 
by the subdued but still rumbling 
duenna. Newton watched them go 
with moody eyes. He was still think- 
ing of the parting smile of the Ameri- 
can and of the scorn that was in it 
He had much of, 
smiled at beautiful 
woman, fathered by one of the rich- 
est landowners in the land, petted 
and pampered, his whims respected, and now this hurt 
—hurt much more than he could say, and the anger 
swelled within him. He hated her and her kind. He 
hated her violently nothing 
but think of her worst of 
hates, he assured himself. 
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The next moment he lay stunned and gasping against the wall where Newton’s blow had hurled him 


sweetly by a 


so violently he could do 
That proved it to be the 


FTER a moment he sank back on the rattan couch 

and rolled a cigarette. Three or four puffs of the 
tobacco soothed him and he relaxed with a sheepish sigh. 
Why should this woman disturb him? 
she had come, leaving things just as they were, which led 
him to a consideration of things as they were. He had 
almost kissed Dolores Perrone. He had almost pledged 
himself to one of the Mexico. It 
was strange how almost winning a life of wealth and 
ease frightened him, and it was more strange that he 
should still prefer the vagabond life that he had moved 
in as unthinking as a bit of driftwood—if he did still 
a life. He 7 
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“Do you own this place?” she asked 

“Oh, no,” he assured her with malicious levity. “It 
belongs to Senor Perrone, who will reside in San Antone 
until the Government grows less affectionate. I aii here 
merely to protect his sister, the stately Donna Anna, and 
his lovely daughter, both of whom you have seen.” 


HE leaned forward. 
“Do you mean to say that Sefor Perrone is an in- 


surrecto ?” 

“He is one of the most faithful sons in the cause of 
liberty.” 

Color sprang into her cheeks and her eyes flashed. 

“Liberty? You mean of murder and brigandage. It 
was one of your faithful sons that shot my guardian. 
It was their work that I saw red against the sky last 
night as we raced to the American border. It is your 
sons of liberty who are chasing us now to rob a dying 
man of his rightful possessions, and who will catch us 
here five miles from the border. Liberty?” 

She stopped, breathless, but there was fire, too, in 
Newton’s cheek and a menacing note in his low tones. 

“You had better be a little carefui how you talk. I 
am a captain in the insurrecto army.” 

If he had expected the announcement to awe her he 
was disappointed, for her anger turned to personal scorn 
that made him move uneasily. 

“You, an American, sinking ali your glorious heritage 
in the squabble of murderers and thieves. I’d be ashamed 
to own it—a captain in the—wait!” and she leaned for- 
ward, her voice sinking toa whisper. “I know who you are 
now. You are Newton—the man who allowed these sons 
of liberty to shoot his fellow countryman, his friend—” 


E SPRANG to his feet, livid. 

“That’s a lie,” and he stopped suddenly, startled 
by his own violence. “I mean that is not true. I was 
fifty miles away at the time, and that man who gave 
the order is still hiding in the mountains. When I 
find him—’’ 

He looked her squarely in the eye and then walked 
toward the door. 

“Wait,” she called. “Please wait,” and as he turned: 
“T just wanted to say that I believe you, and—and that 
I'm glad. It was hard to believe it of an American. A 
Mexican is different.” 

She leaned forward, study- 
ing him intently. 


The girl ceased singing, and 
“You don’t believe in this 


one shy hand crept out and 


rested lightly on his hair. talk of liberty, do you? 
Why do you stay?” 
But he was not ready for 


The physical touch broke 
all restraint from within 
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the softer tone. His fierce heat had turned to an acid 
calm. 

“If you don’t believe in the insurrectos’ profession of 
liberty, maybe you'll believe in mine. The Hacienda 
Del Colombo would not be such a bad inheritance for a 
penniless man, would it? And Dolores is the only child.” 

He smiled with bitter pleasure at the shadow that 
crept into her eyes. If he had hurt her he was glad. 

Climbing the stairs to the little balcony overlooking 
the plain, he found that the sun’s heat was gone and 
that there was a kind of beauty in the bare, brown 
vista before him. He looked long in a sort of deadened 
apathy, and when he again came back to consciousness 
the eastern sky was purple and the departing day was 
dragging the last glowing threads of light from the 
feathery branches of the mesquite trees. 

Below he could hear the quiet voice in the sick room 
giving an order to the servant woman; from the 
shadows behind came the faint tinkle of Dolores’s man- 
dolin. How quietly she played, for fear of disturbing him. 
She seemed to read his every want and to respect it. 
He leaned forward, his chin in his hands, and gazed un- 
happily at the approaching night. There was a world 
of melancholy in his soul and much sweet self-pity. 


FTER a time the spell of the music conquered and 

his ears ceased to strain for the voice in the room 
below. Life was meant to be soft like the sunset, not 
one unending struggle against powers that never could 
be conquered. From the open door stole the soft per- 
fume of the Mexican girl. He breathed in deeply 

“Dolores,” he called. 

She came as softly as a bird and stood beside him 

“Shall I sing?” 

“Please,” and he closed his eyes and gave himself 
up to the spell. 

One by one the stars came out and brightened against 
the ever-darkening background. He opened his eyés 
after a moment and gazed at them. When he had been 
a boy he had loved to do that—just gaze without ques- 
tioning. The breeze, strangely cool, that crept up to him 
smelled of the grass and earth just as it had in the old 
days, far over there to the east where the shadows were 
deepest. 

In the room below the American girl spoke softly in 
English. He started. It was like the echo of a voice 
he had once known and which had spoken just as sooth- 
ingly to him when he lay sick or sleepless. It was an 
echo of his mother’s voice. The perfume from the girl 
beside him seemed sickeningly sweet. 

“Will you children ever come and eat?” complained 
the puffy aunt, framing her bulk in the doorway. “One 


would think you would stay here and moon at the silly 
stars all the night. The body must be fed. That is 
wisdom.” 

Newton stood up and stretched his cramped muscles. 
He felt a dull bewilderment, as if he had just been 
wakened from sleep; and he followed down the stairs, 
hardly feeling Dolores’s hand on his arm. 

The American girl was already seated at the long 
table, lighted only by a candle here and there, and she 
barely looked up as they came in. Newton ate but little, 
gazing half the time at the candle flames, bent this way 
and that by the uneasy wind, and half at the slim, boy- 
ish face with the downcast eyes opposite. It was a 
silent meal; even the aunt, in her evident appreciation 
of the food, held her peace. 


NCE Newton glanced at Dolores’s rounded profile 

and then at the face opposite. The cool, gray eyes 
were watching him, and in sudden embarrassment he 
raised his untouched glass of wine and drained it. 

“Drink, my boy,’ wheezed Donna Anna. “Wine 
makes the blood stir in your bodies. Drink to eyes that 
smile. Youth comes but once.” 

The brown eyes were smiling and he drank. When he 
looked across again the American girl was rising. 

“I must go to him,” she said, and slipped out. 

The Donna Anna snorted and curled her lip. 

“She is not a friendly person, your countrywoman- 
and thin! She is no broader than the cactus thorn,” 
and she laughed shrilly at her jest. 

Dolores placed one well-rounded arm upon the cloth 
and surveyed it complacently. 

“Let us sit in the patio,” said Newton. 

“A candle and our coffee,” called the puffy aunt. “And 
bring a pitcher of iced wine,” and she led the way. 

All the courtyard was in deep darkness save for the 
one bar of light that flooded from the open door of the 
servants’ quarters, but high on the opposite wall rested 
the silver herald of the rising moon. On the housetop. 
and full in the gentle glow, a mockingbird whirled this 
way and that as if in ecstasy, all the while singing 
singing like a mad thing. 

Even the Donna Anna seemed impressed and sighed 
audibly twice. 

“It is beautiful, our Mexico—yes? You have not 
nights in America like this, nor birds that sing like that 
mocker. The moon may smile upon you as a friend, but 
she kisses us as a lover.” 

The servant came, bringing the clinking pitcher of 
wine, and she poured out a glass for Newton and 
herself. 

“Dolores, she is too young—yes? Place a flower in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Turkish Military Air Battalion 


The Turks are not deficient in the means of air warfare. When they saw the advantage the Italians had at Tripoli with their air 
scouts, they sent Turkish officers to France to train, and now the Turkish army has an air battalion under the command of Shefket Pasha 
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King Nicholas of Montenegro and His Officers Prince Peter of Montenegro and His Staff 
The aged King of the little mountain The Prince, who is the ninth child and the third son of the King, was born 
country consulting with his general staff in 1889. THis elder brothers are Crown Prince Danilo and. Prince Mirko 




















Greek Priests Blessing Sailors on Their Way to War 


Greece has done its share in the joint war upon Turkey, and King George has become an important individual factor in the politics of the allies. 
The photograph shows the impressive ceremony of blessing defenders of the country as they march through the city on their way to the front 
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Frederick Palmer James H. Hare 


Veteran correspondent of the Russo-Japanese War, the Filipino, The most noted of war photographers—the pioneer war photographer 


Macedonian, and Central American insurrections —who came home of the modern order and on Collier’s staff since the outbreak of 
with Admiral Dewey from Manila—is now with the Bulgarians, at the Spanish War—is at the front. Five feet five of indomitable 
work for Collier’s on four articles that will come hot from the fire of battle nerve and ingenuity is braving many things to get pictures for us 
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“Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star” 
Soothes Drowsily When Played By Instinct 


Some Joyous Experiences with the 
New Instinctive Playing. 


No. 4 of Series. 


Read this enthusiasm from the owner of a Virtuolo: 
“e WAS at my summer home in Rhode Island. 


the ocean, a hard rub, and fresh linen. 
«<I slid onto the mahogany bench of my Virtuolo Player Piano. 





I had just had a swim in 
I felt fit. 
I put 


in ‘*Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star’’ from «‘Tannhauser’’ to play. 


«*T always play by the new instinctive method, 


So I closed the panel in 


front of the roll; shut my eyes and started the music. 

««The first tranquil chords made me imagine I could see the great stage at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, the shadowy evening star scene 
upon it; the green flowery wooded valley, the pilgrims’ monastery on the hill afar 
off, the path down which come the pilgrim monks with deep voices singing 
«‘The Pilgrims’ Chorus’’—that glorious melody which makes you want to cry 


with happy emotion. 


«<The music now gave me the vision of the blue sky, and the lone, snowy 


evening star. 


««And, then, out of the Virtuolo drifted the drowsy chords of the harp 





the harp of old Wolfram sitting there on the roots of a tree, his face uplifted, his 
fingers stroking the strings, his rich bass voice singing ‘‘Thou Sublime Sweet 


> 


Evening Star. 


««No painter ever painted a picture of evening so real, so spellbinding as 
the soothing tones of this music paint on your feelings. 
<<It is strange, it is beautiful—this playing on the Virtuolo by instinct.’’ 


(Name on request) 


SEND FOR “THE INNER BEAUTY” BOOK 


It explains in simple language, and shows in beautiful pictures, how Music has been the medium 
through which great souls have sent down to us their feelings of joy, inspiration, pathos, stern- 


ness, tragedy, sympathy, love, told in music. 


It explains how these musical messages may be 


interpreted, felt and expressed by anyone who desires—no matter how unskilled technically in 


Music he may be. 


The VIRTUOLO 


It explains how the invention of 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


makes even the novice able to play difficult or 
simple pieces with ease and understanding. How 
it makes him give pleasure and inspiration not 
only to his listeners but to Aimse/f, as he plays. 

‘‘The Inner Beauty’ Send for a 
copy now, and take up the bewitching hobby 
of Music. 

UNCONSCIOUS os. CONSCIOUS 
PLAYER-PIANO-ING 


Before the invention of the Virtuolo, player 


is free. 


pianos were wu ually built with guides and in- 


structions on the roll to pilot you through the 
music. We believe that watching these guides 
and instructions makes you so conscious of 


mechanism that you are hardly conscious of the 
music you are making 
Your sense of sight becomes so active that 
dulled. 


vearing and dull feeling, 





your senses 0 ing and feeling are 
Therefore, with dull 


piece dully, and get but dull pleas- 





you play the 


ure from the playing. 





Moreover, operating these guides and instruc- , . . , 
' tions calls forth your Reason and holds back SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
“ey your Instinct. Instinct and Reason are like We have a copy of *“The Inner Beauty’’ for 
vil and water—they won't rk together you—one for every lover of music. Just fill 
Reason is for business and science out the attached coupon and mail itto us. We 
Me Keep it out of Music, says **The will at once mail you your copy. 
“aS nner Beauty Music, like If you wait till you ‘‘get around to it’’ you 
ae od he ery other beautiful thing, will probably forget. Therefore secure your 
, 2 4 ihe was created by Instinct; copy Dy sé nding today. 
“ 
% BOSTON 
a HALLET t3 DAVI S NEW YORK 
‘ , NEWARK 
2 PIANO CO. TOLEDO 
. CHICAGO 
My Established 1839 SAN FRANCISCO 
. 


so let’s re-create — play — our music on the 
Virtuolo with the light touch of instinct. 

The Virtuolo is built by the Hallet & Davis 
Piano Company of Boston, one of the oldest 
firms of art piano builders in the world, estab- 
lished 1839. 

The wonderful tone of Hallet & Davis Pianos 
has been applauded by the greatest composers, 
such as Franz Liszt, Johann Strauss, etc. And 
only recently His Holiness Pope Pius X honored 
the Hallet & Davis Piano with a papal medal. 

The Virtuolo can be had in the Hallet & 
Davis Piano. Or in the artistic Conway piano 
at a lower price. Three years in which to pay, 
if desired. 

You say you haven’t any musical Instinct ? 
Get a Virtuolo on tria/ from your music dealer, 
and learn that your Instinct is only dormant. 
If your dealer hasn’t a Virtuolo, send us his 
name and we'll see that he gets you one on 
trial quick. 
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Smiting the Hand That Feeds 


By HUGH IRISH 


“And so I say, and I think Congress 
agrees with me, damn a farmer, any- 
how.” Bit Nye. 


HE role of Jeremiah was never a 
favorite with me; nevertheless, this 
is a lamentation. 

Some time ago I read an article en- 
titled “Why We Left the Farm.” It was 
written by a woman who, after picturing 
faithfully the dreary, laborious life of a 
farmer’s wife, told of her own bitter ex- 
periences and hard lot on the farm. She 
did not exaggerate; her story rings true. 
She is clear-eyed and wise—wise enough 
to get off the farm before it was everlast- 
ingly too late. 

Her husband and the assumed farmer 
with which she opened her article were 
not farmers, in the common acceptance of 
the term. They were farm superintend- 
ents, which is quite another thing, whether 
they own the farms they superintend or 
not. I live in an agricultural county— 
720 square miles of solid farms—and there 
is scarcely a farm superintendent, or a 
farmer who acts solely in that capacity, 
in it. Ninety-five per cent of the farming, 
here and elsewhere, except in a few sec- 
tions of the newer Northwest, is done by 
small owners and renters. Only about 
half of these farmers employ outside help, 
and these from one to three men each. 
They work alongside of their employees, 
on what would be terms of perfect equal- 
ity, were it not for the fact that the hired 
men, holding over their employers’ heads 
the tacit threat gf quitting, with the re- 
sultant loss of the untended crop, are able 
to achieve for themselves a slightly supe- 
rior position. I have known many farm- 
ers to do work that they would not ask 
the hired man to do, for fear of offend- 
ing him. If we are to consider the farm- 
ers, it is these men we must consider. 
They are the farmers 





FARM WORK A WOMAN KILLER 


HE work is hard, at times incredibly 
hard, even for the men; for the 
women you must multiply by the second 
digit, and perhaps add a few. Farm work 
isa Woman Killer, in capital letters. Help 
cannot be procured for the woman’s part 
of the work, and only with yearly in- 
creasing difficulty for the man’s part. 
There seems nothing else for it but to 
go on with the cruel grind and overwork. 
Only the women who are born to the life 
can stand it. The lady who wrote “Why 
We Left the Farm” came into the life as 
an outsider. She had known other things. 
She quit. I do not criticize her, but say, 
rather, “Good for you!” I was brought 
up on a farm, and I quit, too. She offers 
no remedy; neither do I. Nevertheless, | 
am thinking of the woman who took her 
place. Somebody did, you know 
Whenever I back on my farm 
life, and I will never cease to do so as 
long as I live, I am torn by conflicting 
emotions. There are some pleasures about 
the life that cannot be found elsewhere 
on this earth; some beauties that the eye 
will seek in vain “in city mart, on moun- 
tain height, or the wide sea.” It would 
be a waste of your time and mine to 
catalogue them here. Poets and essayi.‘s 
have lauded them in every literary tongue 
| 


look 


They are real, and, taken alone, they have 
never been oversung 

Taken alone! Alas, there’s the rub 
They cannot be taken alone, cannot be 


lated from their concomitants—not by 
1 


the farmer. I know this, know it so well 


come to mistrust the call of 
| the farm to me, as that of a beckoning 
siren. I have come to look on the beau 
ties and pleasures of farm life as a fox 


NRA 


Li 


might sniff at the tempting morsel in the 
trap from whose jaws he once jerked a 
mangled paw. , 

The glories of the fading day, with 
the long, level shadows pointing east- 
ward, as though in promise of the mor- 
row, fall flat on the man who is too dead 
tired to even turn his head. Even if he 
should inadvertently notice these delicate 
touches of nature’s brush, the picture 
would be wholly obliterated from his 
mind a half hour later as he sits with his 
red face pressed against the hot, sweaty 
side of a milch cow, the blows of whose 
far from immaculate tail are impartially 
divided between said red face and the 
flies torturing her back. His own back 
is free from flies; it is there that the 
mosquitoes hold sway. Well, never mind, 
they don’t hurt much after they get their 
wells bored and their pumps to working 
properly; but there seems a lot of them. 
Perhaps he can dislodge them by a move- 
ment of the clothing on his back? The 
experiment is a failure; his shirt is wet 
with perspiration and sticks to him like— 
well, like the mosquitoes. 


THE WEARY ROUND 


HE milking done, he goes to feed the 

swine, and discovers that two enter- 
prising porkers have escaped from the pen 
into the highway. They must be chased 
back. He feels a lot like a greyhound 
as he opens the barnyard gate and starts 
on the chase. The two porkers seem to 
be direct descendants of certain devil- 
possessed swine mentioned in holy writ. 
No sea presenting itself, they run down 
a long hill and across a bridge. 

It is 8.30 o’clock, dusk, and the chores 
are at last done. Milk pail in hand, he 
drags his weary limbs houseward, the 
odors of the feed lot and of the milk pen 
in his soaked clothing and on his soiled 
hands unheeded. He has reached a de- 
gree of physical collapse that is far be- 
yond the zone of nice distinctions. His 
wife is putting the last of the dishes on 
the table for their evening meal. God 
pity them both if they should be too tired 
to even greet each other pleasantly, much 
less converse. Of what would they con- 


verse? Would it be of her latest “at 
home” ? Or of the interesting Miss 
Keely, whom they met at the Bryson 


luncheon? Perhaps it would be of his 
latest victory over Catham on the golf 
links? Maybe the affairs of the day, 
gleaned from an unfolded newspaper, 
would interest them? Or must they talk 
of pigs, of chickens, and of cows? 
Rather than of more pigs, they talk not 
at all. 

The wife, though she started as early 
in the day as did her husband, has a very 


considerable shift of work yet to do be- 
fore she can rest The dishes are to 
wash, the milk to strain and carry into 
the cellar, and a little is to be done in 


breakfast 
meditation 


preparation for the early 
There is no after-supper 


for either of them Get to bed; let 
the devil take digestion 
SUNRISE NOT GLORIOUS FOR HIM 


HE glorious sunrise of the poets, with 

the long grass and the corn blades 
idorning themselves with a myriad of blaz- 
ing jewels in honor of the coming of their 
king, is little short of a catastrophe to 
the man who has been working eighteen- 
hour daily shifts through the busy season 
What he wants is sleep, not glorious sun- 
rises. He wants sleep with the intensity 
that the raving dope fiend wants his favo- 
rite drug. His overworked muscles are 
not half restored. They take up their 
dull ache at the same point at which they 
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MODEL 1912 


Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


20 GAUGE TAKE-DOWN 


It weighs only 5% pounds, yet it is the strongest repeating shotgun 
on the market, all metal parts throughout being made of Nickel 
Steel. It exhibits a grace of outline and perfection of detail and 
finish unapproached by repeating guns of other makes. It is free 
from unsightly screws and pins to collect rust and dust and work 
loose; and its solid breech, closed at the rear, gives it extreme 
safety. In operation, it works with an ease and smoothness un- 
known in guns of other makes. It is simple to load and unload, 
and simple to take down; being separated into two parts easily 
and quickly without tools. In shooting qualities, it is fully up 
to the established Winchester standard, which has no superior. 
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Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., for handsome, illustrated circular describing it 


A 20-GAUGE GUN FROM BUTT TO MUZZLE 
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Clothes 





“The same price the world over” 


The Styleplus 
Declaration of 
Independence 


One year ago, when we decided to utilize the facilities of this, the | 
first and largest men’s clothing manufactory in this country, for the | 
purpose of producing a finer line of men’s clothing than the world 
had ever seen sold for a medium price, WE DETERMINED— 


That We would neither consider nor be bound by any 


previous standard of clothing value. 


Th t No matter what quality of fabric had been deemed ‘‘good 
a enough” for suits and overcoats of medium price, 
only fabrics of pure wool, or of wool and silk, should 
ever be made up into Styleplus suits and overcoats. 


Th t Even though medium-priced clothing may be made 
a entirely by labor-saving machinery, every Styleplus 
coat should be hand-tailored. 


Th t No matter what the precedent, all Styleplus fabrics, 
a including the canvas, haircloth and tape that are 
used to make Styleplus garments retain their fitting 
qualities and shape, should be thoroughly shrunk. 


That No matter what the custom among those who have, in 

the past, manufactured medium-priced garments, each 
Styleplus garment should be designed and cut by 
master workmen worthy to work on the finest garments 
that any amount of money can produce. 


Th t No matter how much profit the average manufacturer 
a has demanded in the past, we would so adjust our 
profits that each Styleplus garment could be retailed 

for $17. That same price the world over. 

- 

Th t Without regard to custom, as regards the responsibility 
Al of the maker, we would unconditionally guarantee 
each Styleplus suit and each Styleplus overcoat, so that 
the dealer from whom you buy a Styleplus garment 
will freely and immediately exchange it for a new 
one should it fail to give absolutely satisfactory wear. 


Th t No matter what price men had been forced to pay for 

a durable, stylish clothing, we would enable each pur- 
chaser of a Styleplus suit or overcoat to be suitably 
clothed for any time or place, and we would enable 
him to save from $3 to $8 on each purchase. 


This was our DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. We have 
adhered to it, and by so doing have upset all known value-standards 
of men’s clothing. 


If you are conscientious, you have no right to buy a suit 
or overcoat until you have examined Styleplus clothes. 


Look for the 
Styleplus Guarantee 
in the Pocket. 


Look for this Label 
in the Coat. 








Baltimore, Md. 








Smiting the Hand That Feeds 


Continued from page 24 


left off the night before. Offer him no 
sunrise substitutes for sleep, garbed in 
whatever poetic effusions. I, myself, have 
often been guilty of disregarding this 
great natural phenomenon, and_ with 
closed eyes have taken the half-mile walk 
to the horse pasture to drive in the horses, 
eking out, in this dozing fashion, the 
scant sleep of the preceding night. That 
is the only feat of somnambulism I ever 
performed. 

It is not the busy crop season alone 
that brings pains and penalties to the 
farmer. I vividly recall a series of ex- 
periences I had in winter, a season that 
is popularly supposed to be all skittles 
and cider with the sons of the soil. It 
was an exceptionally cold winter, with 
several weeks of fifteen to eighteen de- 
grees below zero weather. Our fodder 
for the live stock had to be drawn on 
a sled each morning from a field one mile 
northwest of the house. I specify north- 
west; it is from that direction that the 
most disheartening emanations of old 
Boreas seem to come. The horses I 
drove were freezing, too, and insisted on 
going at a lope to increase their circula- 
tion of blood. They would have gone 
much faster than a lope, would, in fact, 
have brought each daily expedition to 
complete disaster, had I not pulled on 
the lines continuously with all my might. 
My hands froze beneath their mittens pe- 
cause of their rigid position. The icy 
northwest wind is a fruitful agent of pain 
in almost any circumstances; going at 
breakneck speed directly in its teeth, on 
a bare sled bottom and tied to a virtu- 
ally unmanageable team of horses, is a 
form of torture that the directors of the 
Inquisition overlooked. Often, before the 
field was reached, the rims of my nostrils 
and contiguous portions of my cheeks 
turned perfectly white. It was no con- 
solation to know that later on they would 
turn black. I have hada prejudice against 
cold storage ever since that winter. 

True, I was “monarch of all I sur- 
veyed” those winter mornings; but the 
survey would have revealed only a few 
brown shocks of fodder half buried in 
the snow, a bare hedge filled with drifted 
tumbleweed and “the beautiful,” and a 
labyrinth of rabbit tracks. 

It was not a realm to hearten a shiver- 
ing monarch. Moreover, I never stopped 
to survey it. Nobody looks at the scenery 
across a frozen nose. 


FEEDING THE RACE 


TOW, I would not give the impression 
that all of farm life is as unpleasant as 
those features of it that I have described. 
Some of the work is nice enough—in 
fact, altogether lovely. But the disagree- 
able portion bulks large enough to make 
it a hard, hard life. Much of humanity’s 
food is brought forth, not in mere dis- 
comfort and weariness but in actual pain. 
The better things of farm life were to 
me, in those days, like a rose so set about 
with thorns that one missed its beauties 
in nursing his painful wounds; or like 
a lovely landscape concealed by a thick 
mist, through which one groped labori- 
ously with outstretched hands. 

I will now ask the reader to bear 
with me during a brief discursion, prom- 
ising to return to the farm before I have 
finished. Let me direct attention mo- 
mentarily to a few facts that everybody 
knows—and forgets. We have many di- 
verse interests: questions of state, of so- 
cial life, of morals, and of science. These 
matters, and many others, in a thousand 
variations, fill our newspapers, our maga- 
zines, and our daily conversation. Sut 
there is one subject, more important than 
any of these, or than all of them, that is 
never mentioned in a large, general way 
in any of the vehicles for communicating 
human thought. It has come to be such 
a matter, of course, that it is almost 
wholly forgotten. 

Let us suppose that to-morrow the hu- 
man race awoke to find that there was 
not one mouthful of food in all the world 

‘he affairs of state, the proper relations 
between man and man, the goodness or 
the badness of this action or that, the 
truths of science, all would drop com- 
letely and instantly out of sight, and the 
rroblem of how to put food into our 
mouths would come into its own—its own 
being an importance far transcending that 
f any other possible question 
On that first day of no food the news- 
papers would not appear, nor the rail- 
road trains. No ship would leave port; 
no orator harangue the populace. No 
uurt would sit in judgment; no 
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experiment in his laboratory.. No artist 
would limn beauty, no musician thrill or 
soothe, no maiden dance with her lover, 
The second day would see men and 
women walking the earth in semidemen- 
tia, with low moans. The third would 
transform the strong into cunning beasts; 
the weak into creeping things. The fourth 
day would disclose a race of feeble wolves 
in human form, gnawing in delirium at 
strange, inedible substances. 


WHY ARE THERE FARMERS? 


HE importance of the ceaseless pro- 

duction of food established, the ques- 
tion arises: Whence came the farmers? 
Why are they, and not you, toiling like 
galley slaves to feed the world? 

In a primitive state of man the indi- 
vidual fed himself directly from nature. 
Except mothers of babes, none looked 
after the wants of another. We may, by 
assuming a hypothetical advance toward 
civilization, simplify a matter that is, in 
fact, by no means simple. Let us assume 
that primitive ‘man found it to his advan- , 
tage to divide the tasks to be done—to® 
specialize. To some the business of the™ 
chase was intrusted; to others, fishing. 
These made bows, arrows, and hooks; 
those built huts or excavated caves. Some 
wove baskets, others carried burdens, and 
a few guarded the camp or village. 

In this simple scheme you may discern 
the rudiments of a few of civilization’s 
most important activities. The growth 
of mind has added a thousand others, 
some of them without prototype among 
primitive men. The resources of the 
chase proved inadequate to support an 
increasing population, and, after a period 
of nomadic grazing of herds, man turned 
to agriculture. The hunter became the 
farmer; the weaver of baskets and the 
dresser of skins became the manufacturer 
of utensils, of clothing, and of shoes. 
The carrier of burdens is now the rail- 
road and steamship interests; the guardian 
of the camp, the soldier and policeman. 

Civilization has become such a vast 
and intricately interwoven system that 
the race has almost lost sight of its de- 
pendence on the farmer. Some recent 
writers speak of agriculture as an un- 
important branch of modern industry. 
The truth is, mankind is much more de- 
pendent on the farmer than would be the 
members of our assumed primitive tribe 
on the hunters. They could take up the 
work of the hunter, if neglected, and 
shift for themselves. Modern man in 
other callings cannot readily take up the 
work of the farm. Except the supply of 
sea food, important though only a small 
fraction of the whole, the agriculturists, 
using the term comprehensively, must 
feed the world. On their industry has 
been erected a structure that challenges 


the grasp of the human mind. Like 
stokers in the sweltering hold of the 
steamship, they feed the fires that en- 


ergize a mighty life. And theirs is part 
and parcel of every wheel that turns, of 
every flight of fancy or burst of song, of 
every concept of philosophy. 

It has been estimated that mankind is 
only eighteen months ahead of starvation. 
Should the production of food cease, 
there would be nothing to eat at the end 
of that time. The workers in other occu- 
pations often go on a strike. If the agri- 
culturists laid down their tools for one 
brief season, their action would simply 
strew the world with unburied dead 


ALWAYS AT WORK FOR YOU 


HE farmer feeds you as literally as 
though he brought the food in person 

and set it on your doorstep. You pay 
him, yes; and some of you have a hard 
enough time doing it. Nevertheless, there 
is no law that compels him to continue 
to bring you your food. He might, to- 
morrow, consistently ask you to bring to 
him his food, and offer to pay you. And 
if, in the production of food, he is doing 
work that you haughtily refuse to do, if 
he insists on pointing to the stooped 
shoulders, the clumping gait, and the 
knotted hands of those who have fol- 
lowed his occupation too long, and then 
to your own well-groomed, upright figure 
and manicured nails, what is your defense? 
Your answer is a jeer. In some way 
the farmer, when he comes within your 
ken at all, seems to arouse within you a 
spirit of ribald mockery that is directed 
at no other class—except tramps \re 
the miners a standing joke para- 
grapher, reporter, and playwright? Do 
the workers in factories supply the car- 
toonist and the comedian with much ot 
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time its adequate development \i 
Inadditionto our positive electric self-starter,we Hh 
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Packard Left Drive “38” 


In the smaller six-cylinder Packard 
left drive reaches for the first 
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have placed all controls on the steering column. 
This exclusive arrangement means complete | 
mastery of the car from the driver's seat mE 


A 
Electric lighting and a separate a 
high tension magneto ignition it 


< 
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This combination of features is to be found aR 
only in the Packard “38.” In the essentials Ha 
of convenience and comfort, this car is the 4 
criterion of the present and an assured | jj 
standard for the next two years © 


1! 

Early dates of delivery are being allotted impartially | 
Catalog in response to post card request HA 
e 

Wy 
| I: 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit | 


The 1913 Packard 
"38"? Landaulet 
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a- lore. 
Isn’t this a L ? 
snt this a Lesson! 
Exercise your face! It is nature’s way to 
overcome a pale, sallow, lifeless complexion, 
ora flabby, sagging skin. Such things work 
against one constantly in business or social 
circles today. 
Supposing you tied your arm in a sling fora 
week ortwo. Circulation in that arm would 
become slow; the muscles would weaken and 
do their duty only in part. Why? Lack of 
exercise. So with the facial muscles. They 
must be exercised; the blood must flow freely 
through the face if you want a clear, fresh, 
healthy skin. Otherwiseaskin that is sallow, 
lifeless and flabby from unexercised muscles 
may result. A face massage with 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 





does exercise the muscles, does strengthen the 


tissues and thus prevents flabbiness. A Pom- 
peian massage also stimulates the circulation 
through mild friction. This brings the rosy 
blood to pale, sallow, lifeless cheeks 

Are these our ideas? No, indeed. Greek and 
Roman history offer many records of the prac- 
tice and benefits of the massage idea, begin- 
ning with Homer about 1,000 B.C. From those 
ancient days to our modern Olympics, athletes 
have constantly employed massage to keep the 
muscles young and strong, and the circulation 
active and effective. 

For a clear, fresh, wholesome complexion use 
Pompeian Massage Cream. It rubs in and rubs 
outina way thatalways surprises the new user. 
In short, ‘‘Don’t envy a good complexion, use 
Pompeian and have one.’’ Exercise your neg- 
lected facial muscles. Good looks will follow. 


IMPORTA You can’t be too careful 

what you puton your face 
So shun all cheaply-made imitations. Do you 
realize why a cheaply-made imitation or substi- 
tute is offered? Because it costs the dealer less 
and he makes more—at your expense. Get the 
originalandstandardmassagecream. Get Pom- 
peian. 50,000 dealers sell it, 50c, 75c and $1 


Trial Jar & Art Calendar 


sent for 10c (coin or stamps, 
but a 10c piece, please, if con- 
venient). For years you have 
heard about Pompeian. You 
have meant to try it, but have 
delayed. Each day that you 
delay you make it just so much 
harder to preserve or regain 
your youthful good looks. 

1913 “‘Pompeian Beauty’’ Art 
Calendar is 32x 8 4 

















iche Arm 
not in sling in calendar you 
will receive a t 1g 
front Reproduced i ex- 
colors, k and ark 
green. In four years ‘‘Pom- 
peian Beaut Art l 
have become n F 
all. (Don’t hesitate abc 





ing 10c if convenient 
coupon now. 

















THE POMPEIAN MFG. Co Prospect St., Cleveland, O 

Gentlemen: Enclosed f 10 tamr r foratr 
jar of Pompeian Massage Cream and 9] P 
Beauty’’ Art Calenda 


Name. 


Address 


City ees ° State 
28 





Smiting the Hand 


(Continued from page 26) 


their stock materials? Do the authors of 
silly songs and of sillier jokes explore 
the ranks of merchants of clerks, of car- 
penters or masons, for their inspiration? 
No; the vials of derision are corked and 
held in reserve until “Uncle Josiah” and 
his wife come in from the farm. 

This is no fancied grievance. The evi- 
dence of a disdainful prejudice toward 
the farmer is as unmistakable, as perva- 
sive, as obvious, as is that of aversion to 
the negro, though I grant that the two 
sentiments are in no way comparable 
otherwise. Go to the phonograph and 
listen to the words that some song writer 
has put into the mouth of “Uncle Josh,” 
telling of his experiences in New York. 
The next record, perhaps, aspires to imi- 
tate a dancing party among country folk, 
written, however, by a man who has al- 
ways lived “where traffic roars and walls 
are high.” Then take up the latest coon- 
song record; you will observe that the 
former are as distinctive of class as is the 
latter. A popular author writes a story 
in which the farmer is caricatured as 
a chin-whiskered half-wit, swallowing 
flimsy financial schemes with the gusto 
of a nestling robin swallowing worms. 
I have lived among the farmers over 
forty years. The proportion of them that 
wear chin whiskers is about .0005, and 
their gullibility is on a par with that of 
a row of New England bankers. 

Note.—Part II of Mr. Irish’s 
will appear in an early number. 


article 
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The Underworld : 


Continued from page 11) 


corner of Forty-second Street and Sixth 
Avenue, and who was known to have 
money and to enjoy the confidence of the 
police lieutenant. 


Becker told Webber he wanted Rosen- | 


thal croaked. 

“I said to him: ‘Charley,’ ” Webber tes- 
tified, “ ‘that is a serious thing.’” 

But in spite of the fact that it was a 
serious thing, Webber saw the gunmen 
and gave them assurances for which they 
apparently had not asked, that Becker 
would protect them. But still the murder 
hung fire. It was not through any hold- 
ing back on the part of the gunmen. 

One night the gamblers, Rose, Webber, 
Vallon, and gunmen “Gyp the Blood,” 
“Lefty Louie,” and ‘“Dago Frank,” met at 
the Lafayette Baths. 

Webber suggested that he go out 
look for Rosenthal while the others make 


themselves comfortable in a chop suey 
restaurant. He returned to say he had 
found Rosenthal and his wife at supper 


in the Garden Restaurant. 

With the alacrity of children on their 
way to a matinée of “Peter Pan,” the 
gunmen piled into a taxicab, and raced to 
the Garden. hey took up their positions 
in the different doorways facing it. But 
Rose, believing he saw a Burns detective 
guarding Rosenthal, called the murder oft 

“The next day,’ Rose testified, “I met 
Lieutenant Becker and he asked me, 
‘What is the matter with that 
Rosenthal is still around—I see him every 
night as life anywhere between 
Forty-second and Forty-fifth street.’ 

“"Why,’ I said to him, ‘he had a very 
narrow escape last night’; and I described 
low it was frustrated by a detective 

“*A detective!’ said Becker, ‘I told you 
there is nothing to fear. Walk up and 
shoot him in front of the policeman if 
you want to. Don't I that happen 
again!’ 

“so | 


big as 


told him the next 
there would be no slip up.” 

And when next the opportunity 
there was no slip up. Becker could not 
afford a slip up. For once again in the 
lives of Rosenthal and himself it 
either “him or me.” 

It was the 15th of July, and Rosenthal 
had “squealed.” He had made an affida 
vit to District Attorney Charles S. Whit 
man, accusing Becker, and Whitman had 
issued subpcenas to be served on Ross 
and other gamblers, to appear before the 
Grand Jury and substantiate the 


opportunity 


Was 


charges 


The parties to the murder now wert 
divided into three groups secker, wh 
desired it, and who by threats of Sing 
Sing forced it through; the gamblers, wh: 
were his lieutenants and messengers, and 
the gunmen, who were to do the dirty 


ork. The necessity for action on th 


part of these conspirators had becom: 
imperative The next morning Rosenthal 
was to appear in person before the Grand 
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will fade nor 
pairs for three 
the hose tree. 


Silk from Japan 


We get our silk from the north of 
Japan. It is lustrous and soft, but 
unusually strong. These silk hose 
thus last much longer than some of 
the brands of heavier cotton hose. 


Cotton from Egypt 


Cotton “Holeproof’”’ are made 
from Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton. We pay the top market 
price—an average of 70c. a pound. 


oleproo 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


The genuine “Holeproof”’ is sold 


in yourtown. It bears the signature 
CourtGoackl. ‘Nell tell the 
dealers’ names on request or ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near, 


you 


charges prepaid, on receipt of re 
mittance. 


25c to $1 per Pair 


Prices for cotton goods are $1.50 
to $3 per box of six pairs, accord- 


use the finest yarn in existence. 


‘ eleweat 
Silk Hose 


The Daintiest Shades 


Every Stitch and Color 
Guaranteed 


For Men and Women 

Fashion’s latest shades in 
silk hosiery are at their best 
in “Holeproof.” 





Every shade of each color 
is exactly correct. 
Anyone can produce a 
color. But it requires an 
expert to get the right shade 
and the best of processes to 
make the shade “thold.’? We 
have the machinery, the ex- 
perts and the dyes. And we 
Not a color 
will a thread run in any three 
months. 
That is our absolute guarantee. 


If any do we replace 


Common yarn sells for 30c. But 
our yarn is three-ply, light weight 
and strong. 

Six pairs of cotton are guaranteed 
six months, and we make them for 
men, women, children and infants. 


Worn by a Million 


wonderful hose are worn 
today by more than a _ million 
people. Don’t you think they will 
please you, too? 


Lous 


osiery 


AND CHILDREN 


These 


ing to finish and weight. Six pairs 


guaranteed six months. 

Silk ‘“Holeproof”’ for men cost 
$2 for three pairs, guaranteed three 
For women, $3 for three 


months. 
pairs, guaranteed 
three months. 





Write for free book, Holeproof 
‘How to Make Your Hosiery, 





Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee,Wis. ;,.!"%%:\/. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
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The Underworld 


Continued from page 28) 


Jury. Delay was no longer 
Rosenthal must be silenced at once and 
forever. 

Becker said to Rose, “To-night will just 
fit. It will look like the gamblers did it 
on account of his threatened squeal.” 
Again, Becker was taking no chances. 

Che known conspirators numbered a 
dozen. Those who that night knew 
Rosenthal was to “get his,” numbered 
many hundreds. How they knew, it is 
not ‘advisable to explain. But the fact 
remains. ( 
plot to which so many were accessories. 
[he police knew, the Tenderloin knew, 
the lower East side, the home of the gun- 
men from where, in preparation for the 
night's work, they had moved uptown, 
knew that Herman Rosenthal, a squealer, 
a man who had defied the “System,” was 
to die. 

Of the many features of this remark- 
able crime, this is one of the most curi- 
ous, that the underworld of a great city, 
knowing that one of their number had 
broken the law of the brotherhood, should, 
by their silence, sentence him to death; 
should, by their silence, assist at his 
murder. 

It was two o’clock of a hot July morn- 
ing. Rosenthal was at the Metropole, an 
all-night restaurant on lorty-third Street, 
a step from Broadway. It was crowded 
by its usual patrons, politicians, actors, 
gamblers. Rosenthal sat at a table near 
the open windows drinking, and in_ the 
first editions of that morning’s papers, 
reading what was said of him and of his 
afidavit. He was still complaining, still 
asking those about him querulously if 
they did not think he had done right. 


THE STAGE IS CLEARED 


OR Rosenthal the Metropole was a 

sort of club, and those about him were 
all known to him, and he to them. He 
felt at home there. It was for him the 
Hungarian band was playing turkey trots, 
for him the electric lights within and 
without were making the place blaze 
like the stage of a theatre, for him the 
electric fans were stirring the lace cur 
tains and causing the potted palms to 
bow and curtsy. 

And, outside in the hot sultry darkness, 
as they used to watch the bulletin boards 
for the races to come in, men stood in 
silent groups, and waited for his murder, 
and down town in bar rooms and all 
night drug stores men gathered near the 
telephone booths and waited for his 
murder, and from the Battery to the Polo 
Grounds the police, New York’s finest, 
stealthily paced their fixed posts, and 
waited—for his murder. 

Outside the Metropole the taxicabs 
on the rank were dispatched upon mys- 
terious errands, belated citizens who 
paused in the lights of the restaurant to 
look in at the red candle were 
ordered in gruff whispers to “move on.” 

They were clearing the stag« 

“Bridgey” Webber, with a smile for 
everybody, entered the restaurant and 
passed from table to table. He stopped 
beside Rosenthal, and laid his hand affec 
tionately upon his shoulder. 
Herman,” he said, and still smiling, with- 
drew into the night. It was the kiss with 
which he had betrayed his master. 

Five minutes later, a gray touring car 
stopped opposite the Metropole and from 
it young men leaped to the street. One 
of them entered the restaurant, and re- 


shades 


turned with Herman Rosenthal. The 
young man raised his finger to his hat 
brim. For the gunmen, who had had to 


ask, “Who is this 

the signal was 

they needed 
Above them, on the 


> 


Herman Rosenthal 
needed. But that was all 


bay trees, with all the lights of Broad- 
Way in his eyes, was a man unknown to 
them, but a man they had been ordered 
to kill 

And obediently, joyously, they closed in, 
shoved their guns in his face, and fired 


THE VOICE OF HE TENDERLOIN 


AS he lay on the sidewalk with one eye 


Staring up glassily at the sputtering 


| ‘mg 
electric light globes, the night birds of 
the pavement, the patrons of the res- 
taurant, all the unnamed accomplices in 
that great con piracy, stood in a ring 
around the bod nd one moved to 
cover it 

Instead, one man laughed mockingly. 

Well, he got his!” he said 


It wa t] 
Tenderl In 
And. in ] ri the wnel 
laughed ws 


tolerable. | 





Never has there been a murder | 
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Appreciation of Cadillac luxury as exemplified in the enclosed 
types, reaches its height among those who can afford 


any car, no matter what its price. 


The Cadillac Limousine 


The Cadillac Limousine has rapidly ad 
vanced to the position of leadership of 
enclosed cars. 

It finds its greatest sale among those 
who place luxury, comfort, ease, richness, 
taste, dignity, elegance and_ refinement 
above all price consideration and who are 
satisfied with nothing short of that which 
represents these qualifications in the high- 
est degree. 

The improved Delco automatic cranking 
device, the electric lights both inside and 
out, the powerful, quiet motor, the ample 
wheel base, the large wheels and tires, 
the flexible yielding springs, the deep, soft, 
comfortable upholstering, the richness of 
trimmings and finish, all contribute to the 
luxuriousness of this splendid car 


INTERIOR OF CADILLAC LIMOUSINI 


The body is made of aluminum by the 
latest improved methods The forward 
or driver's compartment, which is three 
is upholstered in hand 
buffed, dull finished, deep grained black 
leather with French roll across front of 
cushions. The top deck forward 
compartment is American black walnut 
Floor boards are covered with gray lino 
leum with aluminum binding. Storm cut 


ains are provided for unenclosed portion. 


above 





The rear or passenger compartment 
with its two revolving seats, which may 
be folded up close to sides of body when 
not in use, affords accommodations for 
five passengers. 

This compartment is upholstered in 
best quality blue broadcloth, trimmed with 
broad and narrow lace to match. The 
seat cushion has over-stuffed front of 
latest French construction. 

Window sash, heel boards and _ finish 
mouldings are American black walnut. 

Glass is selected crystal plate 1% inches 
thick, without bevel. Rear window is sta- 
tionary, all others drop into pockets. Door 
windows are provided with stops for ven- 
tilating. 

Window 
with silk 
rollers 


grade silk, 
automatic 


curtains are best 
tabs, operating on 


The lower portion of windshield is sta- 
tionary, clear vision. The upper portion 
swings outward to any degree desired. 

The interior fittings include speaking 
tube: rosewood lever lock handles: robe 
rail covered with goat skin on doors; two 
slip pockets on center partition, edges 
bound with narrow lace; toilet case. 

The electric lighting equipment consists 
of two head lights, two pillar lights, two 
interior lights, tail light and speedometer 
light. 

The doors, which open at an angle of 
100 degrees, are fitted with French head 
hinges, concealed knuckles and improved 
Yale locks. 

The finish is the highest grade: doors 
ind lower panels, royal blue; upper panels 
and mouldings, black; chassis and wheels, 
royal blue 

Tires are 36” x 4%”. 

The inside dimensions of the Limousine 
are as follows: 

Distance from dash to front seat 2434” 

Size of front cushion on top 44” x 1714” 

Height from floor to top of front cush- 
ion 1614” 

Distance from 


partition to rear seat 


Size of rear seat cushion on top 50” x 
ry ef 

Height from floor to top of rear cush 
ion 17” 

Extreme length of body in rear on top 
f cushion 581%” 
Width of front doors over all 20’ 
Width of rear doors over all 24” 
Size of revolving seats 14” x 14” 
Price, F. O. B. Detroit $3250. 


rT 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CARCOQ. - - - - 


The Cadillac Coupe 


The Cadillac Coupe is a worthy com- 
panion of the Cadillac Limousine. It is 
the leading car of its type. 

The body is made of aluminum by the 
latest improved methods. There are ac- 
commodations for four passengers, two 
alongside the driver and one on drop seat 
in front. The driver's seat is hinged, per- 
mitting entrance at and exit from the right 
side of the car. 

The upholstering is in hand buffed black 
leather, trimmed with broad and narrow 
lace. The ceiling, sashes, heel board, hood 
shelves and finish mouldings are Ameri- 
can black walnut 








INTERIOR OF CADILLAC COUPE 


There is a compartment for small par- 
cels back of the driver’s seat and space 
for suit case, tools, etc., under rear deck 


The equipment includes the improved 
Delco electric system, embodying auto- 
matic self-cranking device, electric light- 


ing and ignition 
Tires are 36” x 
The inside dimensions of the Coupe are 
as follows 
From partition to fronc of seat, 35”. 
From dash to front of driver's seat, 20” 
Cushion on top, left side, 18” x 28” 
Size of driver’s cushion, 17” x 19 
Size of single seat in front, 16” x 17’ 
Height from floor to top of cushions, 15” 
Height from floor to roof, 57” 
Extreme length of body from partition 
to hack, left side, 62” 
Width of doors over all 24". 
Price, F. O. B. Detroit $2500. 


- DETROIT, MICH. 
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eshern -LyecIric 
ster phones 


HE executive whose 


offices or factory are 
equipped with Western Electric Inter- 
phones finds real satisfaction and time 
economy in using them. They place 
every department of his business at his 
finger-tips. Simply pushing a button puts 


—— 


‘him in instant communication with any of his 
assistants. 


No operator required. @ Western Elec- 
tric Inter-phones are busi- 
ness tonics, savers of time. 







They 
should certainly be included in your 
scheme of scientific management. 





~ a 


Every Department | 
at your 
Finger Tip 








(VLER} 


ia Any good electrician will put in 
Inter-phones ata cost ranging from 
'$6.00 up per station. Maintenance 
cost is negligible. Write for Book- 
‘let No. 117, “When Minutes 
Mean Money.” It shows what In- 
| ene will save you. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Main Office: New York City 





Branch Houses: All Principal Cities 











Great Shot-Gun | 
Problems Solved 


Read This Book— 














O shot-gun has ever yet shown a vital 
failing which the maker did not know was there But i 
only because the maker did not know how to get rid of it 

Of late years shot-gun makers have been so eager for novel features to 
compet with each other, that they have devoted their entire efforts to intro 
ducing such features—features whose actual value is oftentimes trivial. 

The makers of the L. C. Smith Gun have worked from a different point 
of view. For 22 years they have concentrated all effort on the purpose to 
eliminate shortcomings, rather than to add merely novel features. The 

NEW BOOK OF SMITH GUNS 
will show you how in the L. C. Smith Gun the old shot-gun shortcomings 
have been eliminated, one by one. 

It will show you how /oss of aim from fumbling for the trigver has been eliminated by 
the successful Hunter One-Trigger—which recently broke the world’s record on dou! le 
targets. How inaccessibility of working par's has been eliminated by the Smith One 
Screw Access low shooting loose has been eliminated by the Smith Ro tary Bok which 
cleverly takes up wear in all directions 

You want this book, which is absolu ely free \o gun lovers Brim full ? 
information, tables,'charts, etc. Shows colored plates of fine shot-guns ranging from $25 
net to $1500 list. Don't think of buying a gun until you've read it 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Just fill in your name and address and mail it to us. You'll receive the Book of Smith 
Guns by return mail If you care for guns and shooting, don’t fail to 
send for this book And if you re at all apt to put things off, don’t 
fail to mail the coupon today— nou 


was there 
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The Defeat of the Underworld 


Concluded from page 2) 


In the twisted shape at their feet they 
saw only the dead body of Herman 
Rosenthal, a gambler who had squealed 
on the police, and from whom the police 
had demanded the price. 

They did not see that Rosenthal himself 
was nothing. They did not see that the 
blow aimed at him struck at the Grand 
Jury, at the great office of the District 
Attorney, at the very foundation of law 
and order. They could not see that the 
same telephones that were greeting 
Becker with congratulations had stopped 
the presses of the newspapers, which in 
their turn would rouse a city of five 
million people, and had dragged from his 
bed a young District Attorney, who, not 
for the murder of Rosenthal, but for the 
attack of the Underworld upon the Law, 
would also di nand the price. 

When this story of the House that Jack 
Built was told ‘n court by Jack Rose 
himself, court attendants said that in 
twenty years they never had listened to a 
tale of murder so outrageous, told in a 
manner so convincing, or in a manner so 
inhuman. 

In seven hours of eross-examination 
the lawyers for the defense could not 
shake his story; could’*not draw from 
“the best poker player iti New York” one 
flicker of embarrassment, one glance of 
annoyance, one sign of shame 

And when “Bridgey” Webber, the man 
of means, the treasurer and backer of 
the murderers, took up the tale, it was 
difficult to believe you were not listening 
to some weird and abnormal fiction 

“When you went to the Metropole,” 
the attorney for Becker demanded, “for 
what purpose did you look for him?” 

And Webber. without raising his voice, 
without shifting his eyes, politely and 
straightforwardly answered, “For the 
purpose of having him murdered.” 

At times, as you listened, the court 
room became as unreal as the court room 
scene in “The Bells” and “Madame X.” It 
did not seem possible that the calm young 
man you heard politely addressed as “Mr 
Webber” would confess to such a crime 
to a real jury and a real judge. Still 
less did it seem possible he would so 
coldly tell of the taking of human life to 
three hundred of his fellow human be- 
ings. It was their presence in the court 
room that made the confessions sound 
abnormal, unreal, indecent 

Webber was asked in cross-examina- 
tion: “When you found Rosenthal in the 
Metropole just before he was killed, did 
you speak to him?” 

“T said, ‘Hello Herman.’ ” 


“In a friendly way: 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you not know then that Rosenthal 
was to be murdered ?” 

“T knew that such was the plan.” 

“Were you glad to have him killed?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Were you wil 

“Yes, sir.” 

And, again, Webber was asked if when 
the gunmen left his poker rooms, “did 


you know tney were going to murder 
Rosentha by shooting him in cold 
blood 2?” 

“Ves, a8." 

‘Did you do anything to stop it?’ 

“*“N sir.” 


“What did you do?” 

“T sat there!” 

[t was this apathy, this total lack of 
shame, this absolute calm on the part of 
Webber in speaking of his own share in 
the murder, that made him, when he 
equally convincing 

He told how immediately after the 
murder Becker joined him and Rose out 
side the Murray Hill Baths, and said 

“Well, I congratul ite you, Jack. It was 
a good job.” 


Then Webber testified 


spoke of Becl Ker, 


‘This is terrible, | said. ‘Whitman 
is over at the station house They have 
the number of the automobile.’ 

‘They haven’t got the right number,’ 
said Becker I was at the station house 
and saw Rosenthal lying there. I felt 


like taking my knife and reaching down 
and cutting his tongue out, and hanging 


it up as a warning to squealers.’ 

Webber told this with the same lack of 
emotion as he had spoken of his own 
part in the murder, without resentment 
concern r interest 


And when the attorney for Becker tried 


to shame him by asking if it were not 
true that after the murder | had sent 
fty dollars to Mrs. Rosenthal to help 
pa} wr the funeral, he nodded gravely 


particular act of charity he saw 


othing inconsistent 


“I did, sir,” he said. 

Throughout it all Becker the magni 
ficent justified his title. Outwardly, he 
was the man in the court room least con 
cerned. He listened smiling, not offen 
sively as though to throw doubt on the 
evidence, or as though disbelieving it, 
but with the interest of a distinguished 
visitor in a strange city, who in the cele 
brated “Bridgey” Webber and Jack Rose 
beheld beings of a foreign world, a world 
of which up to that moment he had 
doubted the existence. One had only to 
look at Becker to understand that when 
he told the territied gamblers there was 
no cause to worry, when he ordered them 
to shoot Rosenthal “in front of a police- 
man if you want to,” when, after the 
murder, he assured them of his protec- 
tion, and that, if he were on their side, 
no harm could come, he himself believed 
that he could perform what he promised, 
It was this fatuous belief in himself, in 
his “pull,” that proved his undoing. 


THE OVERCONFIDENCE OF INSOLENCE 


N the day of the murder he had said 

to Jack Rose: “This is the night for 
it, on account of the affidavit, the people 
will think it was the gamblers.” 

\nd that night, had Nadie kept out of 
sight, the people might so have thought 
But with the most supreme assurance. 
with the most magnificent arrogance, 
while Rosenthal still lay bleeding, he 
talked over the telephone to Rose, showed 
himself at the Forty-seventh Street Poiice 
Station, where he fell under the observing 
eye of the District Attorney, stood talk 
ing with his accomplices at sunrise on a 
bright July morning at the corner of 
Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue! 

Had he hired window on Broadway, 
and a moving picture machine, he could 
not have made himself more conspicuous 
In another man it would have been 
stupid. 

In Becker it was the overconfidence 
of an insolent, unscrupulous crook, who, 
as he boasted, had “yet to get the worst 
of it “ 

lor the fact that, at last, he got the 


worst, he can thank his vanity, his greed 
for “easy” money, his supreme selfish- 
ness 


‘The people,” he said, “will think the 
gamblers did it.” 

But the gamblers saw the selfish pur- 
pose, and to save themselves, betrayed 
him 

In this remarkable murder trial there 
are two unusual features: one is that in 
it, in no place, from first to last, does a 
woman appear. There is no single hint 
of love or passion. None of the twelve 
conspirators can plead “the woman 
tempted me!” And the other feature is 
that in the murder trial one man should 
have appeared as detective, witness, and 
public prosecutor 

On the night of the murder, had 
Charles S. Whitman not gone to the 
lorty-seventh Street Police Station, no 
one can doubt that Becker would to-day 
be a free man. From the moment the 
District Attorney took over the command 
of that police station, and released froma 


cell, into which the police had thrown 
him, the only man who knew, or who 
would tell, the number of the “murder 
ar,” the case of the mail was in safe 


hands. With the Police Department 
against him, with the Mayor against him, 
the District Attorney has fought the 
Underworld, fought the “System,” and 
has won a magnificent victory. Mr. Whit- 
man has proved himself the right man in 
the right place. It is said he would like 
to live in Albany. But his place is in 
New York. If the fear which he has 
thrown into the souls of corrupt police- 
men, their lobbygows and gunmen, is to 
remain, Whitman must stay where he 1s 
New York will not prove herself un 
grateful 

As this is written, Becker is wait 
receive thx only sentence possible In 
losing his life he may console himself 
with the thought that it is not wasted 
Every hour a man much more valuable 
than Becket 
cause, to spread civilization, to 
disease, to teach a great truth Becker 
dies to teach a great truth 

‘Tell those fellows,’ he said, “that 
nothing can 
croaks Rosenthal 


ie to 


gives up his life for a 
stamp out 


In other words, that in the streets ol 
New York men may commit murder, may 
insult the law and still walk those street 
free men 

Becker dies to teach a great trutl H 
dies to prove that that is not so 


happen to anybody who 
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The watch that 
made the dollar 
famous 


INGERSOLL WATCHES re 
sold by dealers everywhere. Men’s 
sizes $1.00, $1.50and $2.00. Women’s 
and children’s models $2.00. 


Booklet sent free on request. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
58 Ashland Building, New York 





























Mailed Free 
Made of 


inexpensive metal 
just to show 
how easily 
the Larter is 
operated 


| This Trial Model 
| 
| 
| 


a Christmas 


Presenis for Men 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTERVEST BUTTONS ij 
| 


| 
| 
| | In handsome Christmas cases — 3 } 
| studs, 6 vest buttons and pair of cuff rf 
buttons, all matched, from $6.00 per 
| set upward, Also sold separately. ) 
Ask your jeweler; if he cannot supply you, q 
write us for name of nearby jeweler who can. ' 
Write for Model and Booklet 


showing many styles Larter studs and buttons 
for Christmas gifts. Address 


Larter & Sons 22 Maiden | “on 














Delicious Va. J Apples 


DIRECT TO YOU 


$4.00 a Box E*rress 


Prepaid 

Village View Apples are ripened on the tree, never put in 
cold storage. Their distinctive, rich, delicate ch agri or has made 
them famous the world over. It is the peculis oil and cris P, 
balmy mountain air that make vanes View Apples | far more 
delicious than ordinary apples deliver safe to your home 
—Express Charges Prepaid to ten Ante ant of th Mis sissippt 
River, for lees dist ¥e ou pay for cold storage apples 


100 Choice Winesap Apples $4.00 
We pac - apples that are absolutely perfect. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Remit check or money order. Reference: People’s 
National. ceoes kone avane ig Order now The supply is 
Hmited. Discount on quan tity ore ders 

_Eat more Aaa for your Health’ s Sake. 

n Apple a day keeps the Doctor away.’’ 
Our interesting booklet tells you why—contains many new 
recipes for pre paring apples 
VILLAGE VIEW ORCHARDS 

T. M. HORSLEY, Owner Box 23, Eovingston, Va. 














It’s the edie 
in Calox (Peroxide of Hydrogen) that renders it so efficient 
asa cleanser of the mouth and whitener of the teeth. 
Dentists advise its use Physicians prescribe it. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Sample and Booklet free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


bat for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35 
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Omitting “ Bouquets”’ 


q 


this week. 
—EDITOR 


ORMAN HAPGOOD, the retiring 

editor of CoLLreR’s WEEKLY, says 
that he was finally forced to leave the 
publication because an advertising mana- 
ger had for months been in supreme com- 
mand over him and had tried to change 
the “editorial treatment of advertisers.” 
This is a strange story to be told of a 
periodical that not long ago was thunder- 
ing forth denunciations of the daily news- 
papers in general and in detail for their 
wicked alliance with and subservience to 
the powers of advertising. It is a good 
saying that he who comes into court for 
action against another should himself have 
clean hands.—Boston ( Mass.) Post. 


+ 
Mr. Hapgood’s criticism of millionaire 
CoLuier’s ability is thus given, the boss 
having praised Roosevelt in the editorial: 
“If the office boy had written the editorial 
I should have complimented him but re- 
jected it.” The Weekly has been on the 
fence as between Roosevelt and Wilson, 
but has praised Wilson; now it’s for 
Roosevelt and his big interests’ band. 
—Providence (R. I.) News. 
+ 
Because CoLiier’s WEEKLY is to swing 
from Wilson and support the Bull Moose, 
Norman Hapgood has resigned as editor. 
In resigning he intimates that it is not so 
much a change in politics as the reversal 
of policies that forced him out—the ad- 
vertising manager having been given com- 
plete power over every department of the 
paper. Another instance of dollars being 
put above brains and character. 
—Nashville (Tenn.) Democrat. 
+ 
This is a curious situation for an office 
from which was conducted a campaign of 
exposure of the advertising crookedness 
of other publications without parallel in 
American journalism. 
—Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 
+ 
CoLuier’s WEEKLY has finally decided to 
come out for Roosevelt; but, then, the 
Colonel can’t expect to have luck break 
his way all the time. 
—Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
+ 
So most of us will have to keep right on 
in a state of doubt as to whether ComssErR’s 
is a burning, pure patriot or a plain, ordi- 
nary mercenary. 
—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 
+ 
Money controls CoLLier’s ideals.—Albany 
(N. Y.) Evening Journal (owned by Mr. 
William Barnes) 
+ 
The most significant reason for the rup- 
ture, however, is given by Mr. Hapgood, 
who insists that politics was nothing to 
Mr. Collier compared with advertising. 
Mr. Hapgood declares that he resigned be- 
2 ause he would not submit to being bossed 
by the circulation and advertising depart- 
ments. CoLvieR’s has conducted a cam- 
paign of exposure of advertising crooked- 
ness of other publications without parallel 
in American journalism, and the present 
“exposé” of Mr. Collier by Mr. Hapgood 
is peculiarly illuminating in the light of 
that fact—Bloomington (Ill.) Paragraph. 


+ 
CoLuter’s WEEKLY, which has won dis- 
tinction in picking losers, has declared for 
Roosevelt.—Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal. 


+ 

No man can afford to manage a paper 
on purely commercial lines and under the 
domination of a commercial spirit. The 
higher law of honor and truth and fidelity 
to the public is also, fortunately, the essen- 
tial law of prosperity, and the newspaper 
management that violates the one violates 
the other also, and incurs the penalties at- 
tending the infraction of both. Mr. Robert 
J. Collier is a man of such experience in his 
business that he can hardly have over- 
looked a principle which has been accepted 
by all the progressive newspapers of the 
day. And for the sake of the good influ- 
ence which Co. ier’s has wielded we sin- 
cerely trust that he has not. 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 


+ 


The country will be ee to observe 
with a critic al eye the course of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY under the new editorship 

Detroit Saturday Night, Oct. 26, 1912. 
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Franklin “Little Six—Thity”’ 


A light weight unusually efficient car with abundant 


power. All the advantages of six cylinder construc- 
tion—flexibility, smoothness, silence—in a car operated 
at small cost. Built for those who want the best but 
do not want a big heavy machine. ‘T'wo types, five- 
passenger Touring and two-passenger Victoria-Phaeton. 


Price $2800. 


OTHER FRANKLIN MODELS 


G Runabout, 4 cylinder, 18 h.p., 2 passenger, $1650 D Touring, 6 cylinder, 38 h.p., 5 passenger, $3500 
G Touring, 4 cylinder, 25h.p., 5 passenger, $2000 H Touring, 6cylinder, 38h.p., 7 passenger, $3750 
D Torpedo, 6 cylinder, 38 h.p., 4 passenger, $3500 H Limousine, 6 cylinder, 38h.p., $4750 


Men accustomed to studying and analyzing the causes 
of unusual efficiency in their affairs will be interested in 
knowing why Franklin Motor Cars (1) use less gasoline, 
averaging 20% to 35% more mileage per gallon; (2) use 
less oil, averaging 400 miles and more per gallon 
without smoke; (3) use fewer tires, averaging 8000 
to 10000 miles per set, the 1911 record; (4) travel 
faster on the road in the long run, owners thinking 
little of making 200, 250 or 300 miles per day with- 
out fatigue; (5) ride easier, bowling along so smoothly, 
silently and comfortably, without jolt or jar, that driver 
and occupants do not realize the speed they are 
making; and (6) wear longer than other cars, many 
phone? Cars giving satisfactory service to the same 
owners 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


The F ranklin engineers have recently issued a very 


interesting, concise booklet, entitled, “AN ANALY- 
SIS OF FRANKLIN MOTOR CAR CON- 
STRUCTION,” which explains the technical reasons 


for the above unusual results. “This booklet makes it 
very clear to the prospective automobile purchaser, 
why we have so consistently stuck to the distinctive 
Franklin principles of construction. It explains how 
these principles of construction are directly responsible 
for the unusual efficiency of Franklin Motor Cars in 
the six above mentioned particulars. We will gladly 
mail a copy of this booklet with our catalogue to 
anyone seriously thinking of buying a car of the 


Franklin Quality. Kaindly address Dept. W. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
New York 


TO AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


We have just published a pamphlet describing our 
proposition to automobile dealers or to capable 
business men who desire to become dealers. 
This pamphlet will be mailed on request to 
those who meet our qualifications. In writ- 
ing for this “Dealer Proposition,” please 
explain your automobile or business 
experience and mention, if you will, 

your present or available facilities for 

successfully handling a car of the 


Franklin Quality. 


Syracuse 
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The great question—How far 
to lead?—is simplified by 
the quickness of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


Instead of the customary ground 
glass in the primer to absorb 20% of 
the heat and cool the flame, the ma- 
terials in our Non-Mercuric Primer 
actually increase the heat and so 
hasten the ignition of the main 
charge. Moreover, this hot flame is 
also a /arge flame, because our 100% 
larger flash-passage permits practi- 
cally all of it to rush straight into 
the main charge. 

Hence, the explosion is so instan- 
taneous, and its completeness gives 
such maximum driving power, that 
you need allow hardly any ‘‘lead”’ on 
your bird, and absolutely no time at 
all between pulling the trigger and 
the discharge. 

Tell your dealer ‘‘I want some of 
THE BLACK SHELLS.” 





Send for Valuable Booklet 
on modern improvements in ammunition. 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. 9, Lowell, Mass. 




















COCGATES 


vw PERFECTED ~- 


SHAVING CREAM 


A cool, clean shave. To 
convince you, we will 
send a trial tube (this 
size) for 4 cents in 
stamps. 

COIGATE & CO. 

Dept. W 

199 Fulton St. 
New York 

















Sent on 15 Days’ Free Trial 


Let us send this handsome Searchlight Mirror, 
charges prepaid, on 15 days’ free trial. 


The Searchlight 
Shaving Mirror 


is of best French Bevel plate, 
8 inches square. Equipped 
with an adjustable electric 
Searchlight that concentrates 
all the bright light on the face 
below the eyes—just where 
needed for shaving. Shows 
every tiny detail far better than in bright daylight. Yet your 
eyes remain in soft, restful shadow. No light in eyes or mirror 
to dazzle them. The perfect mirror for general toilet use, facial 
treatment and hairdressing. 


The Ideal Gift For a Man 











who shaves bin . Jonnects to any electr 
cord, supplied free. Use it any where—home 
hangsatany desired angle. Strong, han dsoine frame is 
“ . 
Just say: “I wish to try 


Simply Write Us This: the Searchlight Mirror.”’ 
w t ail, f 


by long 





npactl 


Je will send it, charges prey r 15 days’ free trial. When 
s $3.5 Write for it today 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
503 Home Insurance Bidg., Chicago 


you are full satished se 
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Brickbats— 


It is only fair to say that there can be no 
doubt about the genuineness of the ardor 
of Mr. Mark Sullivan for the cause that 
he will now officially espouse for CoLLIER’s. 
But there is no doubt that Mr. Collier 
himself makes the change with the most 
cold-blooded motives. 

—Erie (Pa.) Dispatch. 
+ 

And now COoLLier’s great editor speaks 
of the conscience of the concern. It is 
doubtful if a more severe reflection has 
ever before been cast on an American 
journal by its retiring head. Jobbery dis- 
covered in the contracts for paving the 
streets of the New Jerusalem could not be 
more shocking. 

—Boston (Mass.) Morning Herald. 


But more than ever will CoLiter’s be 
closely scrutinized. It has led a good 
fight. It has won confidence. It has a 
very straight and a very narrow way to 
follow—and the least deviation from that 
way will be a signal for an unpleasant 
chorus of “I told you so’s.’—Boston 
(Mass.) Traveler and Evening Herald. 

+ 

A paper that permits money, whether 
paid for advertising or otherwise, to con- 
trol its editorial policy is a journalistic 
harlot. Collier’s is not regarded as such | 
a paper and it has done so many good | 
things that Colonel Collier must at once 
see the necessity of disproving Mr. Hap- 
good’s statement or lowering its flag. 
Indeed, Collier’s has made a vigorous 
fight against this sort of journalism | 
which Mr. Hapgood declares it practises, 
and if there is any basis for this founda- 
tion Colonel Collier must rid the paper 
of it or the influence of Collier’s will be 
destroyed. 

All this is not a matter merely con- | 
cerning Colonel Collier and Mr. Hap- 
good. It is a vital matter that concerns 
the profession of journalism. 
—Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer. | 

+ 

“Collier’s Weekly,” submits the Mont 
gomery Advertiser, “always has been a 
paper of false pretences. It contained 
some bitter and untruthful articles re- 
flecting seriously upon the people of the 
South. It (Collier’s) has been blowing | 
hot and cold during the present campaign | 
as between Wilson and the Bull Moose 
The cloven foot is shown at last. No 
man nor paper can play false without 
being caught up with.”—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Daily Observer. 
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** Little Women’’ 





|sent, give a very sympathetic and intel- 


|a trifle, especially his sailorlike hop, step, 
| and jump, but all of the little women were 
| good, especially Miss Marie Pavey as Jo. 


Concluded from page 12 


ligent performance Laurie, it struck 
me, might have moderated his transports 


MISS ANGLIN GIVES UP “EGYPT” 


HE failure, in Chicago, of Mr. Edward 
Sheldon’s new play, “Egypt,” ought to 
be no more than a wholesome tonic to its 
author, while it may perhaps reassure the 
millions of amateur playwrights who were 
beginning to fear, as they surveyed this 
young man’s almost uncanny success, that 
two and two no longer made four. If, 
that is to say, a youth with no experience 
in politics can read a magazine article or 
glance at a newspaper headline and forth 
with write a play about bosses as if he 
had been a City Hall reporter for twenty 
five years—what, after all, is the use? 
Why work? 

“Egypt” seems to be the answer. Mr 
Sheldon is human, and it still takes two 
and two to make four. The scenes of 
the play were laid near Aiken, S. C., and 
New York, and the theme was the un 
successful attempt of a gypsy girl to leave 
her wandering life and be made over into 
a conventional young lady of society. The 
clash is a real enough one—even the most 
civilized standpatters have moods when 
they can stand up and sing Kipling’s 


“Gypsy Trail” with all their hearts—but 





|the physical presentation of it here was 





strikingly artificial and unimpressive. On 
gathered the impré n, whether accu 
I rr not we innot iy, that “I gypt” 
was written while Mr. Sheldon was in col 
lege, even before his “Salvation Nell,” and 
that its main absurdities were those which 
tl author, if the idea came fresh to him] 
now, might not be so likely to commit. | 
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PIPEOLOGY 


Here’s the “‘college pipe.” 
It’s a big favorite all along 
the line, because it’s light 
and easily cleaned. It is 
made of briar with a push 
bit of rubber or amber. 
Between briar and bit is a 
silver mount. You'd like it! 























“Get sunshine and joy of real 
tobacco into your work and play 


“Draw a full mouthful of Prince Albert from a jimmy 
pipe or a cigarette. See how cool it is! Like beating 
it from a broiler to an ice box! 


“Men, here’s real and true tobacco. It has sounded the 
cheer-up news of jimmy pipe freedom to every man with 
a tender tongue. It has made two men smoke pipes 
to-day where one smoked a pipe before ! 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


“hits you right every hour, day or night; the ‘sweet heel’ before 
breakfast; the long-burning, fresh pull after breakfast; at work, 
at play—anywhere, everywhere! 


“Smoke one load, or smoke a thousand, Prince Albert won’t bite 
your tongue, because the sting is cut out by a patented process! 


Wipe out the past. Start fresh—right off the bat! Buy some 

P. A., resurrect that old jimmy pipe and you’ve got a new lease 

on one of life’s real joys—smoking a jimmy pipe jammed brimful 
of Prince Albert. 


“If you roll up your cigarettes, 
use P.A. It makes the bulliest 
cigarette you ever hooked up 
a match to. None of those 
dust-brands and _fire-brands, 
but tobacco that’s fresh and 
sweet and delicious. It’s easy 
to roll because it’s crimp cut.” 


Right around the corner 
from your home or office; 
up in the mountains, out 
on the plains— buy P. A. 
in the toppy red 5c bag, 
the tidy 10c tin and pound 
and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“THE RIVALS.” From the Painting by C. E. Johnson. 


“Let’s Play Just 
One More Game!” 


Cares and worries take wing, the flight of time is 
forgotten, when congenial companions match wits 
and skill in a lively game of home billiards. 

A first-class Billiard Table is a successful rival to 
the Theatre, the Club and the various forms of amuse- 
ment outside of the w holesome influence *s of home. 

It is a veritable ‘Home Magnet,” with inexhaust- 
ible resources of entertainment for young and old. 


Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 


Our beautiful book accurately describes and illustrates 
in full colors the many styles of Billiard and Pocket 
Billiard Tables designed for the home. 

Each is a genuine “BRUNSWICK’’—made by the con- 
cern whose tables are used EXCLUSIVELY by the billiard 
experts of the world. Perfect playing qualities guaranteed. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Home Billiard or Pocket-Biliiard Table 





Made of finest mahogany with inlaid design, is a superb 
specimen of the cabinetmaker's art. 

Our unique ‘‘Convertible” Billiard Tables can be in- 
stantly turned into luxurious Davenports or handsome 
Dining or Library Tables. No ‘‘extra room” needed. 


Over a Year to Pay 

The prices on these Brunswick Home Billiard Tables are very 
attractive and you can pay cash or spread the small monthly 
payments over an entire year, just as you prefer, Full Playing 
Equisnaent Free with each style of table. .Your investment in a 
“BRUN NSWICK” will pay big daily dividends in health and hap- 
piness for the family circle. Write for the booklet, “Billiards— 
The Home Magnet.” (50) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. A M, 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
































That ? 
“Awful Smart 


Your Shaving Soap Did It 


The free caustic found 
its way into the pores of 
your skin and that terri- 
ble smarting and draw- 
Use ing sensation resulted. 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, 
and enjoya cool, comfortable shave. 





Mennen’s Shaving Cream 

— a lather which requires 

‘*rubbing in’’ with the fin- 

pot to soften the beard, You 

lather and then shave. Saves 

7m time, and does away with ten- 
der faces. 





@ For sale everywhere, 25c 
Sample Tube Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Celebrated Mennen’s Toilet Powder, 
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Growing Wings 


(Continued from page 15) 


learned by it that it is possible to drop 
two hundred pounds of something from 
an aeroplane, and have figured that that 
something can be explosives, and that fifty 
aeroplanes so loaded can do more in a day 
to take a city or fortified place than large 
armies can do in a month. 


PROVING SOMETHING PRACTICAL 


OME months ago the makers of the 

Maurice Farman biplanes decided to 
try an exposure test for their machines to 
find out whether they lost any of their 
flying qualities. An aeroplane was placed 
in the open air and left unprotected, ex- 
cept for the leather hood on the motor 
and propeller, for three weeks. At the 
end of that time George Fourny, who 
holds the world endurance record of thir- 
teen and one-quarter hours without stop- 
ping, started out to try it with a passen- 
ger. They flew for one hour and a half, 
then descended, and Fourny said he did 
not notice any difference in the flying 
qualities of this special machine. One 
may conjecture what might have happened 
to Fourny and his passenger if the flying 
qualities of the machine had been im- 
paired, but they weren’t, and the experi- 
ment was of exceptional value. Here is 
another experiment which proved some- 
thing: Recently the British Admiralty or- 
dered ten Deperdussin monoplanes from 
the Parisian concern of that name, and 
one of the machines was to be delivered 
as soon as possible. The assembling of 
this machine took place on a Thursday 
morning; in the afternoon the wings of 
the machine were loaded with 2,500 pounds 
of sand, to test their strength, as required 
by the British Admiralty; the following 
morning it received the last touches and 
the last coat of paint; at four o’clock that 
afternoon Prévost, the chief pilot of the 
concern, went up with a friend of his and 
took a trip over Paris around the Eiffel 
Tower. The following morning at 7 A. M. 
Prévost and the English representative 
of the concern started out and flew direct 
to England, and, after making but two 
short stops en route, landed at the British 
Admiralty’s grounds at Eastchurch, Isle 
of Sheppey. Half an hour after they had 
landed and the acceptance of the machine 
was being made, the British officer, Lieu- 
tenant Longmore, who had never tried a 
Deperdussin monoplane before, was flying 
that same machine over the Eastchurch 
aerodrome; and two hours after he and 
Lieutenant Spencer Gray were riding in 
that same machine at a height of 3,500 
feet for nearly an hour. 


THE VALUE OF THE HUMBLE MECHANIC 


MECHANIC in the aviation field is 

an individual with great responsibil- 
ity who gets few thanks for his work. 
A mechanic’s mistake often results in a 
dead aviator. [ie may misconnect the 
control wires or leave a monkey wrench 
or an oiling can on the ’plane; he may also 
forget to put gasoline in the tank or to 
tighten the trussing wires. Then a good 
pilot will go up, and if the control wires 
have been wrongly connected, as happened 
to Aubrun last year, he will see his ma- 
chine dive down when he maneuvers for a 
turn, or vice versa. If he escapes with his 
life he will thereafter try every wire be- 
fore starting, as Aubrun does now. If 
anything has been left on the lower plane 











“The man who knows and knows that 
he knows is a wise man.’”’—Oriental Proverh. 


What Would You Give 
for the Truth? 


You were talking politics the other day. 


All you needed to 
establish your argument were facts. 


Did you have them ? 


You need something to supplement your daily new spaper. 
Much of Monday’s news has lost its value by W ednesd: uy ; much 
of Tuesday’s news is forgotten by Thursday ; but the real news of 
Monday is just as important a year from now. 
journal that will select the news for you. 
the news that has permanent value. 


You need a weekly 

The Outlook gives you 
It gives you not a mere 
reprint of newspaper reports, but a clear, readable statement of 
facts secured from original sources. 

The Outlook does its level best to make sure that its statements 
are accurate and presented simply and convincingly. 
best to show what these facts mean. 


It does its 


The Outlook isn’t always right, but it tries to be—and it is 
always fair. 

It tells you the things you need to know about—the things vital 
to you, and your business, and your country, and your home. 


As important as facts are the opinions of those who—by achieve- 
men arned the right to speak with authority. To be 
intimate with such opinions is to keep your own ideas fresh and 
vigorous. 





In The Outlook you will find free and full discussion of great 
questions by those who know them. 


Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook, is universally 
recognized as a leader of thought and counselor in quéstions of 
social right and wrong. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate Editor of The lance is uni- 
versally recognized as critic and literary iumee 


Theodore Roosevelt, Contributing Editor of The Outlook, is 
universally recognized as an authority on problems of National 
government, 


The Outlook’s editorial methods are probably unique. Each 
week the editorial staff meets to consider the topics that are new 
and important. Each editor takes the topics in which he is 
particularly interested and assumes the responsibility for them. 
Whatever he writes is his own personal conviction. He gives to 
the reader not only the result of his own graces, e and training 
but the benefit of The Outlook’s ability to secure accurate infor- 
mation from original sources. 


When The Outlook goes to press on Friday, the whole staff 
works in unison to handle the latest news quickly and certainly, to 
make sure that the newest aspects of current questions are thrown 
into sharp focus. 


The Outlook has been called’ the forum for public discussion in 
America.” This is because it presents at first hand the opinions 
and convictions of leaders in American life. The President of the 
United States, Presidential Candidates, Cabinet Officers, Gov- 
ernors, Senators, Congressmen, Religious Leaders, Educators, 
Scientists, Business Men, the men and women who are doing 
things worth while, recognize The Outlook as a logical channel for 
the expression of their views. 

Read The Outlook for a few weeks. Then, after having all 
the real news just the way you want it, see if you don’t want / 
The Outlook all through the year / 
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Six Cents is all that you need to make the A — 
acquaintance of thejournalthatkeepsyouintouch / j, pad ; dey i 
with the subjects you discuss every day. Send ,% which please 
three Two-cent Stamps with this coupon ¥ a send me ng 
and secure The Outlook for four consecu- os CRE S 
tive weeks, including the big illustrated “ The Outlook 
November Magazine Number. (Retail # as an introduction. 

Price, Thirty Cents.) ff 


The Outlook 


287 Fourth Ave. New York 4 —— -- ad 
, a /, The Outlook - 287 4th Ave. - 
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Office Equipment 


encourages office 
system of efiiciency 


Name ‘ail 
and economy. 


Address 


The Morane monoplane with which Georges 
Legagneux made the 18,372 feet 
altitude record 


Write for catalog C 810. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MAINTAINING 
A SIXTY-YEAR-OLD STANDARD 
In 1853 we began making same careful, substantial wer - A dummy ship set on fire at night by bombs dropped from aeroplanes, at Hendon, England 
coaches, carriages ard brough- _ that we made coaches in the . ? 
ams for well-to-do old families. _ fifties. - . 
Rauch & Lang became known The way these cars run tells Growing V \ Ings 
for rigid standards, thus linking the story. The rich but quiet Ciacaitiiall Pedes cman th 
together with the name a great elegance and graceful style have 
asset and a great obligation— 4. ihe Rauch & Lang the of a biplane, as soon as that something mental machines. To-day there are 2,500 
and standards once attained “Car of Social Prestige.” Peo- | slides off, it may be drawn into the whirl- licensed pilots and as many nonlicensed, 
must be maintained. Nap pees ee: “ud aoane | ing propeller, as happened to Captain and about eighty aviation schools, with 
: ae Wee | Thomas Baldwin some time ago, and he is approximately one thousand pupils. Aero- 
That we should make electric will at once “on the | lucky if he lives to tell the tale. In Bald- plane making and selling is already an 
vehicles when they were de- beauty and value in our latest | win’s case the propeller was broken near important industry, with an invested capi- | 
manded was a natural evolution models. | the hub; the flying pieces tore holes in tal of $50,000,000, and there are about ‘ 
of our business. People who Any Rauch & Lang agent will | the planes and the machine careened and forty different kinds of standard aero- 
had owned our broughams ladly de sia | dropped down. He was not very high and _ planes. 
—mekukia. 3S OUeEV7u0"™m got out with a shaking up. \eroplane making changed considerably 
we produced some of the first ———— — TWO CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS early in_ 191 1, when the French Govern- 
electrics that were sold. size kiecoren kits é , ment offered $268,000 for aeroplanes ful- 
ONVINCING demonstrations of what filling certain requirements. Engineers * 
Today we make them com- may happen if the gasoline gives out entered the field and aeroplanes have been 
plete in our factory—in the unknown to the pilot were given by Alfred undergoing wonderful transformations, 
Leblanc and Hubert Latham at Belmont while aero motors have become ninety per 
Park in 1910. Leblanc was flying for the cent efficient. The same evolution is tak- 
The Rauch & Lang Gordon Bennett Cup, and his Bleriot mono- ing place in England, Russia, Germany, 
Carriage Company ‘| plane, fitted with a 100-horsepower motor, and Italy, where the Governments have 
was going at over a mile a minute. Onhis offered large sums as prizes for efficient 
last lap—which would have won the cup— _ military aeroplanes. To fulfill the re- 
the fuel gave out unexpectedly, and, the quirements of the British War Office, for 
propeller stopping suddenly, the machine instance, an aeroplane must be capable of 
swerved from its course and smashed into’ flying for four and a half hours without 
ja telegraph pole, breaking it in three stopping with a live load of 350 pounds, 
| pieces. Leblanc was shot off his seat, but in addition to fuel, oil, and instruments; 
| got off with a few bruises. it must fly at a mean speed of 55 miles 
| Hubert Latham was caught in a differ- per hour, and stay up for one hour in an ' 
| ent way during a cross-country flight. altitude of 4,500 feet, fully loaded; it | 
| Rising at a sharp angle with an almost must be capable of starting and landing 
empty tank, the motor stopped for lack from freshly plowed land, and the pilot 
of fuel and the heavy Antoinette mono- must be able to start the machine without 
plane fell backward. To the newspaper assistance. It must do all the above easily, ' f 
réporters who rushed to the spot Latham and it must be so constructed that two 
How to Accumulate $1,000.00 ; He’s waiting for it now replied in his calm, sardonic way that he men can take turns at piloting and can 
Not a difficult thing todo. Buy one of our Austin’s Dog Bread I gy ye that fa 7 hea a vt ve ai a “a in oe and wr \ 
f Easy Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupon the oldest dog bread made in ‘ appens 11 the trussing wires ar¢ either side 1e conditions of the French 
Trust Bonds, paying interest semi-annually, America and the best dog food | not taut is not quite clear, but there are Government are but a little less strict. 
and issued in denominations of $1,000.00, up. pane Sone ‘REE | reasons to believe that deaths due to break- " , 
Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe No. 26 neni denne | ing of monoplane wings may be due to EUROPEAN PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION 
It describes our new method of saving. es Brad acPopee hes OG it In a sudden dive at a certain angle SHORT ane %, eighteen months, | } 
AUSTIN DOG BREAD & the pressure shifts from below to above since exhibition flying was discon- 
GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. ANIMAL FOOD CO. | the ieee and vice versa—and the jerk tinued in Europe, has introduced steel for 
Bond Department Established 1899 217 Marginal Street ee as Ate pie ee sree ss , 
CAPITAL $500,000.00 Ghelase. Base. | of the sudden change is supposed to snap general construction; heavy wheels, reen- 
| | the slack wires—just as one can snap a_ forced, improved chassis to land on; strong 
| hi ivy twine by a jerk—and the wings cables for trussing, double cables for con- f 
ie | then fold right up. This point is under trols; better joints, turnbuckles, bolts, and 
| investigation, but is hard to work out general accessories. It has also brought 
because breaking of wings has always thoroughly tested propellers, remarkably 
ended fatally—and after an aeroplane has efficient motors—with self-starters, self- Y 
pores aes \ _— to earth the wreck is usually a acting gasoline pumps, oil safety valves, 
i mournful pile from which nothing can be — special devices to minimize the danger of 
learned. fire; and scientific instruments to facili- 
Progress in aviation has been overfast. tate travel, and safety helmets and safety i 
| Three years ago we wondered at the ex- belts to minimize hurts when accidents | 
perimental flights of a half dozen experi- happen Other innovations have been 
dl 
| | Mi (i 
| 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR AUTOMOBILES | | | 
If you would have a highly efficient car embodying convenience, comfort and §f | rf 
safety, specify Gray & Davis products. Cars Carrying Gray & Davis Lamps, | 
Dynamo or Electric Starter, are good cars to buy! 
ELECTRIC LAMPS LIGHTING DYNAM LECTRIC STARTER 
GRAY & DAVIS Head Light 4 Constant Speed machine drive A specially designed starting motor 
Side and Tail Lamps or Lamps for y engine. Lights lamps, charge great power rotate. the fly 
closed cars offer the highest type ee ee eee aie ; Sinha ie 
of automobile illuminat Pow- rth , x. “3 — : eee wee e's Six 5 Ww 
erful, brilliant, possessing grace 1 7 it expense eng 
and dist tion, they add to appear- a l N a 
ance, safety and rrect usage. years, me 





1913 Peerless Cars are equipped with all GRAY & DAVIS products 


Write For Ir 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 55 Lansdowne St., BO 


The Blériot aerial limousine has seating capacily for Jour, is fitted with pneumatr 


mation, 


STON, MASS, Mazsttseres of Atomonite La 


cushions, and has made hundreds of fights 
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The Right 


You will always travel the right way 
if your car is fully equipped with 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


On the Rear Tires they afford perfect traction 
and adequate brake control—prevent the rear wheels 
from skidding on ic y, wet, muddy or snow covered 
roads and pavements 


On the Front Tires they act as ladders to 
enable the front wheels to easily climb out of snow- 
drifts, car-tracks and mud-ruts—always insure abso- 


lute steering control—eliminating all chances of the 


dreaded front wheel skid. 


Deputy Chiefs of the New York 
ire Department when responding to 
alarms of fire during bad road weather always 
equip all four tires of their cars with 
Weed Chains. It is necessary for them to 
travel fast around corners and over car tracks. 


Chances of Skidding Must Be Eliminated! 


Every minute counts with them. A skidding acci- 
dent might cause a ¢ nflagration Chey must have 
perfect control—sufficient traction and absolute 
steering steadiness. Fire Departments, de veloped 
to the highest degree of efficiency, have learned 
through experience that an automobile is not effic- 
tient when driven on treacherous roads and pave- 
ments unless it is equipped with Weed Chains. 


Weed Chain 


~ 


weal, Conte nF 


A Well Known Fire Fighter says:—‘‘If 
buildings could be fre-proofed as thoroughly as motor 
cars are skid-proofed when equipped with Weed 
Chains, then fire insurance companies would go out 
of business.’’ Continuing, he said, “When I start 
out in bad road weather my car is always 
with Weed Chains and 

round corners and acro 


tur al 


equipped 
although I make quick 
car track t vays “Sure- 

Make Sure That Your Car is ‘‘Sure-Footed.’’ Ifyou 
haven’t a set of Weed Chains 


have a pair for the rear tires only, 


Footed.’ Italways gets me there quick nd safel 


equipment now. Delay is dangerous. Stop in 
at your dealer’s today and ‘‘ Weed Chain Your 
Car to Safety.’’ 


rip Co., 28 Moore St., New York 
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PICTURE of a man in underwear 

can be made to look comfortable— 

but will that seme underwear be com- 
fortable on you ? 


That is what you want to know and the 
picture can’t tell you. 


But this word picture does give you the 
facts that prove Wright’s Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear will fit you perfectly, 
be comfortable to your skin, and has the 
wear-resisting qualities that will save 
you money. 

The spring-needle knitting gives to this 
underwear an elasticity that insures per- 
fect fit—the fabric gives with the body’s 
every motion—when stretched it springs 
back again to its correct knitted shape— 
the collar, cuffs and anklets always fit 
snugly—washing will not take the elas- 
ticity out of any Wright garment. 

The method of knitting produces a surface that 
is a comfort to the skin—the ribbing permits 
the pores to breathe and perform their func- 
tion of carrying off bodily waste. 


Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
keeps out the cold and keeps in the body-heat, 
guarding the skin against sudden changes of 
temperature that cause colds and pneumonia. 
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Wright’s Health Underwear presents a fleecy 
lining to the skin for comfort and protection. 
The knitting gives each garment the elasticity 
that means perfect fit, permanent shape, and 
the strength to resist washtub wear. The 
fleece is woven in the garment and will not 
mat or wear off 

If you are susceptible to colds, work outdoors 
or in a draughty place, you should wear 
Wright's Health Underwear for your health’s 
sake. This better underwear costs no more 
than ordinary kinds. 
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RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Ask your dealer to show you Wright's Spring 
Needle Ribbed Underwear and Wright’s 
Health Underwear. Made in cotton, cotton 
and wool and pure wool—in union suits or 
shirts and drawers. The exact kind of under- 
wear that will best suit your requirements 
will be found bearing a Wright label. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin St., New York 
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In extent and variety of protectior 


policy is without a rival, 
For $10 a Year (in “ Preferred” Occup ) this policy pays: 
$2,000 for death from Travel, Elevator or Burning Building Accident, 
$i, "000 for death from Ordinary Accident. 
$2, "000 for loss of limbs or sight as a result of Travel Accident. 
$i ‘000 for loss of limbs or sight, as a result of Ordinary Accident. 


The above amounts accumulate Ten Per Cent. each year for five years without 
additional cost. 


$250 FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE-—-No Medical Examination Required. 
The Accumulations, Double “enefits and Life Insurance provided 
by this Ten Dollar Combination make possible the payment of 
$3,250 at a cost of less than THREE CENTS A DAY in addition 
to weekly indemnity for total or partial disability from accident. 

















SEND IN THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Tear Off 


oe 
/Etna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


I am under 55 years of age and in good health. Tell me about AETNA Ten Dollar Combination 
My name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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Growing Wings 


(Concluded from page 34 


hoods to shield aviators from the ele- 
ments, comfortable seats with special ar- 
rangement for carrying passengers. The 
standard makes are obtainable in three or 


four types—light, medium weight, or 
heavy; for sport, for racing, for cross- 
country flying, for military service, and 


to carry a different number of passen- 
gers. The last innovation has been the 
hydro attachment for water flying, which 
is now being supplied with a dozen stand- 
ard machines, and is in itself a wonder in 
safety and utility. This last has been the 
most practical innovation made since fly- 
ing began, and has started a new line of 
activity. A year ago the hydraeroplane 
was looked upon as a freak in Europe, 
and there was only one successful type; 
now water flying is considered the safest 
form of flying; there are about fifteen 
types of water planes, and last month not 
less than a dozen hydraeroplane meets 
took place in Europe. The most con- 
vincing argument in its favor is that there 
has not been a single fatality in water fly- 
ing, although tens of thousands of flights 
have been made. Three constructors— 
Blériot and Bréguet in France, Etrich in 
Austria, and Roe in England—also sup- 
ply aerial limousines, which are limousine 
bodies with aeroplane wings. The Blériot 
and Etrich have been flying for months 
with thorough success. 


Aviators consider flying easy and do not 


deem it necessary to adopt safety hel 
mets, safety belts, automatic stabilizers, 
and other devices that would minimize 


fatalities. One-third of the fatalities this 
year could have been prevented by the 
use of the automatic stabilizer, which, by 
maintaining the fore-and-aft stability of 
the aeroplane automatically, checking th: 
diving tendencies, makes it possible t 
those who use it to travel through storms 
with little trouble. A good percentage of 
the accidents could have been robbed of 
their fatal results if the aviators had pro- 
tected their heads with safety helmets, for 
the fate of an aviator depends usually on 
how he strikes the ground, and eight times 
out of ten he strikes head first. 


GLORY AGAINST SAFETY 


UT the great majority of airmen either 

refuse to regard flying as difficult or 
are reckless fellows, who seem to feel that 
to win without peril is to triumph with- 
out glory, and will not use safety devices. 
That is especially true of military aviators, 
who now constitute one-third of the total 
number of pilots. Their attitude prevented 
the French military authorities from adopt- 


Siesta’s End 


Continued from page 21 


fades—but ah, it 
from the kiss of love, 
and grows more beautiful from the kiss 
as the flower does from the dew.” 

She raised her glass and laughed 
roguishly. 

“Are you so timid, 


” 


a glass of wine and it 


drinks the dew 


little one, that you 


can say nothing? 
“I can sing,’ whispered Dolores, her 
head bent coyly, and she began to hum 


one of the songs that Newton loved best, 
that half-mournful, half-boasting solo of 
Marina in the old Spanish opera. 

He listened in silence, and he was glad 
that the darkness hid his frown. For 
once the music failed to stir him, for the 
voice seemed artificially saccharine and 
her pretty manner too plainly a_ pose. 
Again Dolores sang, and again, while the 
mocker on the housetop was silent until 
she was through, when it would resume 
its fluttering, seemingly trying to burst its 
throat in its mimicry. 

The Donna Anna leaned 
touched him with her fan 


forward and 


‘They sing well, our birds, eh? Sing 
us the old song of the man who came 
from the north to woo the daughter of 


little one,” and she subsided with 


a chuckle. 


finished she 


yw the girl had finis 
‘ leaned forward once more. 


“He was lucky, that man from the 
north, semor, for the lord of the sun 
owned many broad acres and the girl 


was beautiful.” 

“He was lucky,” assented Newton, and, 
rising, he walked to the steps and gazed 
out through the gate toward the east, 
where the shadows were deepest. But 
he could not escape. The Donna Anna 
was at his shoulder 

“What a man you are, senor, so tall 
and so broad. My brother said before he 
left he would like to see his grandchil- 
dren large and sturdy. Our family are 
all small. He cares greatly for you.” 

“T am honored,” he replied shortly. “I 
believe I shall go for a stroll,” and he 
moved off brusquely 

He didn’t go far, but, 
beneath a ragged mesquite, sat down and 
stared out into the night. Somehow he 
couldn’t seem to call up coherent thought 


finding a stone 


His brain seemed dull, and he was only 
aware of a lurking desire for something 
he could not name. It was not for the 


re wanderer’s life, strangely, nor was it 
the life of ease that here was offered 
to ‘en He sat until the moon climbed 


into the zenith and began to pale again 
ward the horizon line, yet not once 
suld he name that want that was almost 
an ache which eluded him so tantalizingly 


He had just concluded to go in when a 
far-off sound caught his ear—singing first 
of all, and then laughter, and finally the 
hoofs tear 


grass-deadened beat of horses’ 


ing across the prairie 


ing the stabilizer for the army aero- 
planes; they did not want to humiliate 
the heroic men who have made France 
supreme in aerial strength 

Even as he stood wondering a little 
cavalcade of men swept past him and 


through the gate of the hacienda. For a 
moment he stood, roused into sudden 
activity, and then he hurried after them. 
He had heard the clink of metal as they 
passed and seen the flash of the moon- 
light on steel. What the American girl 
had told him of the insurrectos who were 
following had entirely slipped his mind 


H« hurried to the portico and shoul 
dered through the little knot of men. 
To his surprise the two women were there, 
still fully dressed. 

“Here he is, the rogue,” called -the 
Donna Anna. “See, faithless one, how 
your slaves wait until you please to re- 
turn. We have a visitor, Captain Ojara.” 

The captain was spare, small, and nerv- 
ous, and he jumped forward. 

“My brother,” he cried, embracing New- 
ton. “I had hoped to see you. The camp 


is dull now that you have gone.” He 
stepped back and leered first at the girl 
and then at Newton. “But who could 
blame you? The camp is purgatory. You 
are right to choose heaven.” 

“T will come back to-morrow,” said 
Newton, turning with a slight shudder 
He had never become used to the Mext- 


can man’s demonstrativeness, and the cap- 
tain’s breath was reeking with drink 

“Our American is weary,” cooed the 
puffy aunt. “Will you have wine, Senor 
Captain? Ah, of a certainty. Bring a 
fresh pitcher, Juan. The gentleman is 
tired.” 

Ojara flipped his gloves to the table and 


sank back on the couch 
“IT am very tired. I would like some 
wine, indeed, for I have ridden hard since 


last night. Did you see a carreta pass this 


way some time this afternoon? It carried 


some of those pigs of Americans—yout 
pardon, brother, but they are enemies to the 
cause. The man shot one of my soldiers 


and then they fled north. We burned the 
house, thinking they were inside, but they 
had gone. We could not catch them. They 
must surely be in their accursed country 


now. The man was wounded—it was my 
hand that did it, and I thought we had 
them, but that she-devil of a girl—” 
“Girl?” echoed the Donna Anna, sitting 
upright. “A thin, white thing, no larger 
than a cactus thorn—why, sefor, she 1s 
here now—in there with the wounded 
man,” and she trailed off into a cackle ot 
laughter. 
J ARA leaped to his feet and st! itted 
up and down twirling his mustach 
“Here, eh? Good, good, FOC d | said 


they would not escape. I vowed it And 
when Ojara_ vows Pedro, you ind 
Manuel bring the young lady out, and do 
not forget the box that she has.” 
When the men had gone he leaned clos* 
Newton and whispered : 
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Siesta’s End 


(Continued from page 36) 
bank- | 
What | 
made a 
and he began 


“They are carrying a fortune 
notes and many valuable papers. 
fortune, my friend! I shall be 
colonel, as is only fitting,” 
to strut again. 

Newton looked away in disgust and 
his eyes fell on Dolores. The girl was 
loose-lipped and heavy-eyed from loss of 
sleep. Ina flash he saw what she would 
be before many years—stout and coarse 
like her aunt. Then he suddenly stood up, | 
for the American girl stood before them. | 
She stood straight, her head back and her | 
eyes unafraid. Her fearlessness thrilled | 


him. 
“Ah, and so,” sneered Ojara, coming to | 
a halt. “The bird is caught just before it | 


reached its nest. And where is the sefior? 
He will die at sunrise.” | 
“He is dead,” said the girl. | 


EWTON could not resist stepping 
forward, but the Mexican shrugged | 
his shoulders callously. 

“It saves the gunpowder. You have 
something much more important than that. 
Did you find the box,- Pedro?” 

The soldier—if one could call a slouch- | 
ing, barefooted, ragged mortal carrying a 
gun by that name—stepped forward and 
laid a box of black japanned tin upon the 
table 

“Excellent,” 


cried 


Ojara, but he was 
looking at the girl and not the box. “Now| 
let’s see—why, it is not even locked! How | 


careless—Dios!"” He had swung back the 
lid and all could see its yawning black in 
terior—absolutely bare 

The little officer curled his mustache 
and his eyes traveled over the girl stand- 
ing before him. 

“T might have known it, sefiorita. You 
are too wise to carry such things in a box. 
Women like to carry such things on them. 
I believe I know where they are.’ He 
stepped close to her. “Shall I find them? 
I know just where they are, my shy dove.” 
His voice was low and singing, and the 
men, standing apart, laughed. It seemed | 
to spur their officer on, and he raised his 
hand. Then Newton spoke. 

“Don’t you touch her.” 

It was said in English, but the other 
must have felt the command, for he looked 
around, and Newton could see the look in 





his eyes and the gleam of his yellow 
teeth. 

“They are here,” he grinned. “I can get | 
them easily, brother. You would not 
come between me and my duty. That 


would be traitorous to the cause you have 
espoused.” 

There was a threat in the soft tones, 
though he still grinned, and then, with 
his eyes still on Newton’s, he grasped the 
girl about the waist. The next moment 
he lay stunned and gasping against the 
wall where Newton’s blow had _ hurled 
him. For one breathless moment all stood 
motionless, then before aid could come 
Newton had lifted the man before him, 
and, dragging the pistol from his holster, 
covered the advancing men 

“Stop!” he snarled, and they obeyed. 
At a loss, he looked around and his eyes 
met those of his countrywoman. What 
he saw there made his heart leap like mad 
in his breast, and he smiled. At last he 
knew what that lurking desire was. He 
wanted to get in the world’s battle, to | 
fight, and to fight for some one. 

“Drop your guns!” he commanded, and | 
the little ragged knot of men dropped | 
them clashing to the pavement. “Will you | 
kindly them in the fountain,” he 
asked the girl, “and then pick out the best 
horse in the lot? I can hold this crowd 
until ‘you're over the river even.” 

She looked at him without moving 

“You mean two horses?” 

“Two horses,” he agreed, for 
saw in her eyes was the answer. 


A> she carried the guns to the center of 
the court. he followed, still holding 
the inert officer before him. All eyes fol- | 


lowed, but no one moved 
‘Are you mounted?” he 


toss 


what he 


asked. 


“Ves,” said the girl 

“Then give me the bridle of the other | 
horse. Now go!” 

He kicked the defenseless man from 
him and swung to the saddle - shot 


stopped the rush that had started the mo 
ment his back was turned, and ee they 
were out in the night, riding side by side 
the sparks flying up from their horses 


| hoofs. Behind them came a short, sharp 
report and a cry 

“Don't stop,” o called as he checked 
his hors and lo ced to het =a filled the 
barrels with mt “ One must have burst.” 
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Siesta’s 


(Concluded from page 37 ) 


He laughed aloud. Here was one worthy 
to mate with a man, and his eyes yearned 
for her through the dark, but he could 
only see the faint outline of her boyish 
head against the sky. 

Not once did they draw rein until they 
pounded up the bank of the sullen, greasy 
river. The boatman was astir, and under 
the persuasion of the pistol hurried them 
across. And still there was no sign of 
pursuit. 

“Where could they be?” 

“T doubt if they 


he pondered. 
will come,” she re- 
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End 


Again he laughed aloud. 

Once on the other bank, they led their 
horses to the top of the bluff and stood 
watching the boat creep back across the 
water, now leaden-tinted by the coming 
day. Behind them the sky was flaming 
into glorious colors, but the sky over the 
land they had left was still dark and pall- 
like. 

“We have come into the light from the 
land of death,” said the girl, and some- 
how their hands met and clasned. 


“Tt was you that led me,’ whispered 
Newton, awed; then both turned and faced 
the day. 
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Detective Barney 


(Continued from page 19) 


plied. “I cut the saddle girths with a 

bayonet.” 

A GA AR A 
Babbing said: “He'll not go to the tele- 


graph desk asking questions, because he 
won't care to identify himself to the man 
there. That's why he goes out to send 
his messages.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t let the kid into the 
room at all.” 


a ELL, he opens the door. The boy 
gives him the telegram and asks, 
‘Any answer?’ He reads it and sees it’s 


the same message that he had last night. 
That'll make him forget the boy. He'll 
be trying to figure out what has happened. 
And the boy can stand at the door and 
watch him. It’s worth trying anyway. 
Go and get the telegram ready, Jim.” 

“What is it, again?” 

“*Thunder command 
Unsigned.” 

“*Thunder — command — wind — kaca- 
derm.’” 

“Have you the envelopes?” 

“Yep. Billy has everything in there.” 

“Don’t seal it till I’ve looked it over.” 

“All right, Chief.” 

The operative—whose name was Cor- 
coran—departed with the unbustling ce- 
lerity of a man accustomed to quick and 
noiseless movement. Babbing went to the 
bathroom door. “That’s not so bad,” he 
said of Barney’s uniform. “Turn around.” 
He settled the coat collar with a tug and 
a friendly pat. “Wipe off your shoes 
with a towel. The halls of the Antwerp 
aren’t as dusty as all that.” 3arney 
looked up, smiling, and found the de- 
tective’s eyes kindly, amused, encourag- 
ing. “Il ought to send you out to get a 
new pair,” Babbing said, “but there isn’t 
time. Come in here, now, and let’s go 
over this again. I have an improvement 
to suggest.” 


wind kacaderm.’ 


H* went to the window and _ stood 
looking out. Barney waited in the 
center of the room, excitedly alert. “You're 


a bell boy recently employed here,” Bab- 
bing said. “The man at the telegraph 
desk has said to you: “Take this up to 
Mr. Cooper, Room 818, and see that he 
gets it this time. It’s a repeat. That’s 
not according to Hoyle, but it will 
have to do. Cooper won’t know any bet- 
ter, anyway. So when you deliver the 
telegram at Cooper’s door, you say: ‘I 
was to'be sure that you got this, this 
time. It’s a repeat.’ Step inside when 
you give him the message, so that he 
can’t shut the door. And then watch him, 
as I told you before.” 

He stopped. He eyed Barney skep- 
doe “You look as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth. You'll have to do 
some quick lying, you know, if he sus- 
pects anything.” 

Barney looked sheepish. 

“Here,” Babbing said 
took a letter from the table and gave it 
boy “Go into the bathroom No 
The door opens in. I'll go in the bath- 
room, and you can come to the door and 
deliver this telegram. Let’s see how you 
do it.’ And he went into the bathroom 
and shut the door on himself 


suddenly. He 


turned the letter over in his 
frowned a moment at the 
went up to it and rapped 
xcked more 
ngly gruff, 


ARNEY 
hands. He 
Then he 
re was no answer. He kn 
loudly. A voice; disconcerti 


“What is it?” 


elegram, sir,” Barney answered 

“Put it under the door.’ 

Barney smiled to himself—the cunning 
smile of a child in a game. “They said 
[ was to see that you got it this time 
It a repeat ‘ 


door was opened a few grudging 
“What's that?” 


“They said I was to see that Mr. Cooper 
got it this time. It’s a repeat.” 

“Well, I’m Mr. Cooper. Give it here.” 
He put his hand out, still blocking the 
half-opened door. Barney gave him the 
letter. The door shut in his face. 

Barney blinked at the panels. Then he 
knocked again sharply. Babbing opened 
the door. 


“Well, what is it?” 
“They didn’t give me a receipt form,” 
ca aa ; 
Barney said. “Will you sign the envelope 


and give it back to me?” 

“Have you a pencil?” 

“No, sir,” Barney said. 

“Well, wait there till I find one.” 

Barney tried the door slyly. It opened. 
He edged in over the threshold. “If you 
want to send an answer, sir,” he said, “I 
can take it.” 

Babbing caught him by the “cowlick” 
that adorned his ingenuous young fore- 
head. “Get out of here,” he laughed, “or 
’ll have you arrested.” And Barney, as 
startled as if he had been wakened from 
a dream, grinned confusedly. “That’s all 
right,” Babbing said, “if you do it as well 
as that.” 

“Was I all right?” Barney 
ing. “Was I?” He knew that he was; 
he could see it in Babbing’s face; but he 
wanted to hear it. And he spoke in the 
voice of a boy playing with a boy. 


cried, exult- 


ABBING changed his expression. “Yes, 

but this ‘Nick Carter’ stuff,” he said, 
pointing to Barney’s coat on a hook, “you 
mustn’t destroy your mind with that sort 
of thing. That must stop with your 
cigarettes.” 

It returned Barney instantly to the hy- 
pocritical schoolroom manner of a pupil 
reproved by his teacher. “Yes, sir,” he 
promised. 

“Well, we'll see.” Babbing was non- 
committal and unenthusiastic. “You've a 


lot to learn, yet.’ 
Barney asked, shyly: “What’s he been 
doin’ ?” 


“Mr. Cooper.’ 
Babbing turned back to the bedroom. 


‘That’s my business, not yours. You do 
what you’re told—in my office—and don’t 
ask questions. And don’t discuss cases 


That’s another thing to learn. Come in,” 
he called to Corcoran’s knock. 

The operative came in, taking a tele- 
graph envelope from his pocket. He gave 
it to Babbing, cheerfully silent. The de- 
tective put on his glasses and scrutinized 
it. He took out the telegram and read it. 
He compared the “time received” with his 
watch. “That looks convincing,” he said. 
He moistened a finger tip and delicately 
wetted the gummed flap. “We can give it 
a couple minutes to dry.” He handed it 
to Barney He went through his pockets 
for silver. “These are tips you've re- 
ceived. A dollar on account of salary. 
He may ask you for change Now don't 
be overanxious. If this doesn’t work, 
we'll find some other way. If he gets 
suspicious and telephones to the desk 
or anything of that sort—just get in here 
as quickly as you can, and we'll protect 
you. Sit down a minute.” He turned to 
the papers on his table. “Jim,” he said, 
“you remember the disappearance case we 
had in Dayton—the little girl.” 


“Yes?” 

“Our theory worked out all right 
They’ve got a confession from the nig- 
ger and found the body in the bushes 
where he buried it. Here's Wally’s re- 
port.” 

Corcoran took the paper and sat down 
to read it. “I hope they'll hang the 
black—” he said piously 

3abbing consulted his watch. “Mr Bell 
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H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 
ure and comfort for those 
who have been unable to 
even wear eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 
years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best, are 
better than ever. 


Write for “‘How 
to Buy Glasses 
Intelligently.’” 
E. KirsteinSonsCo. 
Third Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established in 1864 








Chocolates 


Yours for the Postage 

Chocolates with mouth-melting fruit 
and nut and cream centers—10 new 
kinds that you have never enjoyed before. 

Packed in a charming fancy box tied with 
golden ribbon—a box worthy of its contents. 

Sent without charge to everyone who will 
pay the postage—send five 2-cent stamps 
in your letter, and if convenient tell us your 
dealer’s name. 


BEST 


are the product of a firm which caters to candy 
epicures. Once they try Reymers’ their choice is 
made. There are no better chocolates. 
Packed in handsome boxes—suitable for gifts. 
A descriptive booklet comes with 
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How I Bred $50 to $1,600 in 2 Years 


I want to tell you how one man took $50 worth of my kind of 
poultry and in two years multiplied them to sixteen hundred 
dollars in value. He was a novice and started in a box stall. 
A true and convincing story, told by the man himself. You 
can do the same, or start smaller and grow. More experiences 
of the same kind, illustrated. Ask me for the book. It is free. 


RICE, 325 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 





Most people like the flavor of nuts, and 
this cake brings this seasoning out deli- 
ciously. It makes an ideal dessert for a well 
appointed meal. To get best results use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Cream one scant cup butter, add 


gradually oneand one-half cups sugar, then the 
beaten yolks of three eggs and flavor to taste. Mix 
and sift together three cups flour and one teaspoon 
baking powder. Dilute two tablespoons Borden's 
Condensed Milk with half a cup of water. Add 
the milk and flour alternately to the first mixture, 
a little at a time; then add one cup walnut kernels. 
Lastly add the beaten whites. 
Bake in pans lined with greased 
paper, from forty to fifty minutes, 
in a moderate oven. 


Write for 
Borden's Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 


CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 


“f/ Est. 1857 New York 
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Detective Barney 
(Continued from page 388 ) 

Boy,” he said at last, “you have a tele- 
gram for Mr. Cooper, in 818. Go ahead 
and deliver it.” 

Barney had a sensation of peculiar 
heaviness in the knees as he walked 
stiffly to the door. (‘They said I was to 
see that you got it this time.”) Outside, 
he paused to close the door with unneces- 
sary gentleness and make sure that the 
corridor was empty. (“It’s a repeat.”) 
Where was 818? He saw 819 across the 
hall, to his left. He put a finger inside 
his collar and relieved the pressure on 
his neck. He cleared his throat of 
nervousness. He walked boldly to 818, 
raised his small knuckles to a panel, and 
knocked. 


ERE was no answer. He had put 

up his hand to knock again when the 
door opened and a tall man in slippers 
and a bathrobe asked: “Well?” 

“A telegram for Mr. Cooper,” Barney 
said steadily. “They told me to see that 
he got it this time. It’s a repeat.” 

Cooper stood back. “Come in.” His 
voice was pitched low. “What did you 
say?” 

Barney came across the threshold and 
Cooper closed the door on him. “It’s a 
repeat,” Barney said, “and they told me 


to see that you got it this time.” He held 
out the telegram. 

Cooper took it nervously. He was a 
gaunt-featured, long-nosed, lean man, 


with deep lines from his nostrils to the 
corners of his thin lips. There was a 
little patch of lather drying on one cheek 
bone, and Barney understood that he had 
been shaving. He wiped his hand on his 
bathrobe before he took the telegram, and 
he fumbled over it. Barney found him- 
self suddenly cool and confident. He no- 
ticed that Cooper’s hands were very thin 
and very hairy; and he looked at them 
and then slowly looked Cooper over with 
a curious feeling of contempt. It was 
the contempt that accounts for half the 
daring of spies and detectives. People 
are so easily deceived, so easily outwitted. 
Their attention is so easily caught with 
one hand while the other goes unwatched. 
Barney was learning his trade. 

“Why!” Cooper said. “I got this last 
night.” 

“Maybe you didn’t answer it,” 
suggested. “It’s a repeat.” 


HE puzzled over it. “Well,” he said, 
“T—” His voice faded out in the tone 
of abstraction. He turned and shuffled 
across the room to his writing desk, his 
eyes on the telegram. Unconscious of 
Barney’s craning watchfulness, he took a 
small cloth-bound volume from an upper 
drawer of the little escritoire and turned 
the printed pages, comparing the words 
in the message with words in the book. 
The code book! 

“If you want to send an answer,” Bar- 
ney said boldly, moving down toward him, 
“T could take it.” 

He did not reply. He sat down to the 
desk and took a pencil and wrote, and 
consulted the book carefully with his 
pencil point on the page, and came back 
again to the message, and returned to 
find another page in the book. “No, that’s 
all right,” he said finally. He tore the 
telegram and retore it into tiny pieces. 
“There’s no answer.” He made as if to 


3arney 


throw the torn paper into the waste- 
basket, and then he checked himself. 
“Wait a minute,” he said, rising; and 


Barney understood that he was to have 
a tip. 

Cooper shuffled off to the bathroom in 
his slippers. 

Barney, as pale as a thief, darted to 
the secretary and crammed the little code 
book into his pocket 

When Cooper returned to the room the 
bell boy was standing near the door, look- 
ing up at a framed engraving. He took 
the quarter that Cooper gave him and 
said, stiffly, “Thanks,” but without raising 
his guilty eyes. As he went out he glanced 
back and saw that Cooper was return- 


ing to the bathroom. Gee! 
HI E was so obviously—so breathlessly 
—excited when he burst in upon 

the detectives that Corcoran came to his 
feet at sight of him. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” Babbing jerked off his spectacles. 
“What has happened ?” 

“T go-got it,’ Barney stammered, tug- 
ging at the book that stuck in his pocket. 

“Got what?” 

“His—his book.” 

“What!” Corcoran grabbed him roughly 
by the shoulder and snatched the volume 
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ERE are classic thoughts on an infinite number of themes—the brainy masterpieces 
that have lived through centuries—bristling with ideas that start your mind along 


These speeches abound in intellectual stimulus. 
the raging fire of political upheaval to the gentle sweetness of Ingersoll’s words at the 


A Great Oration the Essence of the Speaker’s Education and Experience 

**In reading great orations one not only learns something of the mental methods 
and style of the orator, but obtains an epitome of the history of the times. 
portant speech is virtually a product of the entire life of the speaker, so the speeches 
delivered at great crises in national history, have been products of the con- 
ditions that called them forth. 
into the same number of words as in a memorable speech.’’—Wilhiam 


Speeches That Have Made History 

These ten volumes, containing the great masterpieces of oratory 
from ancient Greece down to the present day, include many that are 
famous because of the great events with which they are closely linked; 
such, for example, as Mark Anthony’s over the dead body of Cesar; 
Burke’s at the trial of Warren Hastings; Patrick Henry’s ‘‘ Give Me Lib- 
erty’’ speech; Lincoln’s ‘‘ House Divided Against Itself*’; Wolf’s Ad- 
dress before Quebec; Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘ The Secret Beyond Science ’’; 
John Morley’s Pittsburg Address; Lord Rosebery on Robert Burns as 
well as many other famous epoch-making orations. 


Prominent Men Assisted Mr. Bryan 
Mr. Bryan has been assisted by many famous men as: Rt. Hon, Herbert H, 
Asguith, British Prime Minister; Rt. Hon. A, J. Balfour; Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
beri sq., M.P.; John Redmond, Esq., M.P.; Count Albert Ap- 
i Ex-President Hungarian House of Representatives; Baron D’Estournelles 
onstant, Minister Plenipotentiary, France; and many others. 


Perfect Models of Eloquence 
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Profusely Illustrated 
Fully illustrated with over 100 exquisite full-page 
portraits on Japan vellum and India tint paper, compriz- 
ing a portrait gallery of history’s leading masters of speech, 


We Sell Direct by Mail—No Agents 
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ways and we refund your dollar. No agent will f 
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Detective Barney 


( Concluded from page 3 


from his hand. He glanced at its brown 
cloth cover. “What?” he cried. And that 
second “What” expressed the extreme of 
incredulous disgust. He held out the book 
to Babbing, who had not moved from his 
seat at the table. “He’s swiped the man’s 
dictionary ! 

Babbing looked at it. It was a “Pocket 
Webster,” a cheap abridged edition, on 
cheap paper. “Where did you get this?” 
he asked; and there was no kindly per- 
sonality showing in the cold malevolence 
of his flat eyes. 

“On his desk. I—” 

“Oh, hell!” Corcoran muttered. 
kid business!” 

“That'll do!” Babbing flared out at him, 
his face pale, his mouth cruel. “I’m in 
charge of this case.” 

They glared at each other, as if they 
were old enemies with old jealousies con- 
cealed and long injustices unforgiven. Cor- 
coran turned with a shrug and sat down 
on the bed. 

“Why did you bring this?” 

“Well, gee,” Barney defended himself. 
“As soon as he got the telegram, he beat 
it to his desk an’ yanked this book out 
of a drawer, an’ began to hunt the words 
up in it, an’—” 


” 


“This 


“Wait a minute. Corcoran, get on 
watch out there. If you hear anything, 
come back for this boy. Take him into 


Cooper and tell him you’re the house de 
tective—that you caught the boy with this 
book, and he confessed he’s stolen it from 
818. Give it back and ask him not to 
prosecute—because it would hurt the hotel. 
He won’t, anyway. And that'll hold him 
quiet till we can get time to turn round. 
Otherwise we've tipped our hand.” 

Corcoran was already at the door. 
went out on the final word 

“Now,” Babbing said with perfect suav- 


He 


ity, “take your time. Show me exactly 
what he did.” 

“Well, look-a-here!” Barney took the 
book. “He got this out o’ the drawer, 
an’ then he sat down this way, an’ got 
a pencil, an’ then he wrote down the 
telegram—” 

“Wrote it down? Where? On what?” 


“On a piece o’ paper. An’ then he looks 
in the book, this way, an’ gets a word. 
An’ then he looks at the telegram. An’ 
then he goes back to the book an’ turns 
over the pages. An’ then he—” 


ABBING reached the dictionary from 

him. “Wait.” He put on his spectacles 
and wrote on the back of a typed sheet 
“Thunder command wind kacaderm.” Be- 
low that he wrote it again, reversed, and 
then several times with the words trans- 
posed and permuted in all possible orders. 


He turned to the word “thunder” in the 
dictionary. It was at the bottom of the 
first of the three narrow columns that 


filled the page. He studied it. He studied 
the words around it. He turned the page, 
and his eyes widened thoughtfully on the 
word “through” at the bottom of the third 
column. The line read: “Through (throo), 
prep. from.” And on the margin the 
point of a pencil had made a light in- 
dentation. He turned back to “thunder” 
and on the margin there the pencil mark 
showed in a raised point. 

He wrote under the word “thunder” on 
his paper the word “through.” 

He turned to the word “command” in 
the dictionary, but after a prolonged scru- 
tiny he wrote nothing. 

He turned to “wind.” And he found, 
on the same page but in another column, 
the word “will” touched with a faint pen- 
cil mark. He sat back in his chair and 
his face became meditatively blank 

His eyelids constricted sharply He 
wrote: “Murdock will come through.” 
Turning back in the dictionary to 
word “command,” he found “come” stand 
ing directly beside it in the parallel col- 
umn of print on the page. He looked at 
Barney and nodded. “Got it!” he said 
grimly. “Go and bring Corcoran.” 

Barney, almost running—but on _ his 
tiptoes—with the secrecy and the excite- 
ment, saw himself vindicated to the sur- 
prised Corcoran. He saw _ himself 
hero of the occasion. He had solved the 
mystery! He had discovered the cipher! 


He signaled imperiously to Corcoran in 
the hall. The operative came scowling. 
When they returned to the room, Bab- 
bing said: “Sit down there, boy, and keep 
quiet. You scuttle like a rat. Jim, I’ve 
got his method. I want you to send off 
some messages while I’m translating thes« 
Wire our Chicago office: ‘Case 114393 
Case completed. Immediately arrest Num 
ber Two on information in your files.’ 


the 


the - 


Wire Indianapolis in the same words to 
grab Pirie. He’s Number Three. And 
have Billy ’phone the office to get papers 
and an officer up here, at once, for our 
friend next door. I'll hold him till they 
come. Go ahead. [I'll finish this.” 

He settled down to his task studiously, 
copying out cipher telegrams and writing 
between the lines the translated words as 
he found them in the dictionary. And in 
a room that was quiet and sunny, work- 
ing with a little complacent pucker of 
the lips occasionally, or raising his eye- 
brows and adjusting his spectacles in a 
pause of doubt, he looked anything but 
sinister, anything but the traditional 
“bloodhound” on the trail in a man hunt. 
There was something Pickwickian in his 
small rotundity. The nattiness of his busi- 
ness suit gave him an air of conventional 
unimportance. 


ARNEY watched him fascinatedly. His 

plump little hands, his rather flat pro- 
file with its small beaked nose and the 
owlish spectacles, his dimpled chin, all re- 
minded the boy of some one incongruous 
whom he could not place. When Bab- 
bing took out a white silk handkerchief 
to polish his glasses and buried his nose 
in it before he replaced it in his pocket, 
Barney remembered. It was a bishop who 
had once graced the closing exercises of 


the parochial school by conferring the 
prizes. He had given Barney a “Lives 
of the Saints.” 

“Now, young man,” Babbing said, “get 


I’m going in to get a 
statement from your Mr. Cooper. If any- 
one rings me up, take the number. If any 
of the men come in here, tell them where 
1 am. I’m registered as A. T. Hume. 
Wait here till I come back.” He had 
taken a small blue metal “automatic” re- 
volver from his hip pocket and put it in 
the side pocket of his coat. He gathered 
up his notes and the dictionary. ‘Don't 
make the mistake again of exceeding your 
instructions. You’ve forced our hand al- 
ready.” 
“Ves, sic,’ 

the door had 


off that uniform. 


Barney said contritely. But 

scarcely closed before he 
was capering. He did a sort of disrobing 
dance, his face fearfully contorted with 
grins that were a silent equivalent of 
whoops of delight. And it was an inter- 
pretative dance. It expressed liberation 
from drudgery and the dull commonplace. 
It welcomed rhythmically a life of adven- 
ture, in which a boy’s natural propensity 
to lie would be not only unchecked but 
encouraged—that should give him daily 
games to play, hidings to seek, simple 
elders to hoodwink, and masquerades to 
wear. He danced it in his shirt sleeves, 
waving his coat—and in his shirt tails 
waving coat and trousers. It stopped as 
suddenly as it had begun, and he darted 
into the bathroom to be ready in case he 
should be called upon. 

He was clothed and sober, rocking him- 


self to an ecstatic croon in one of the 
Antwerp’s bedroom rockers, when he 
heard a thudded report in the hall. It 


sounded to him as if two books had been 
clapped together. He sat listening. 
3abbing came in. “Get out of here, 
boy. What have you done with that uni- 
form? Put it in my valise. Snap it shut. 
Hurry. Report to the office to-morrow 
morning at eight-thirty.”. He was at the 
telephone. “Give me the house detective,” 


he said. “What? Mr. Dohn, your house 
detective.” He put his hand over the 
transmitter. “How much have you been 


earning ?” 

“Six dollars a week—with the tips.” 

“You'll start at twelve. Hurry up. Get 
out of here. To-morrow morning at eight 
thirty.” 

Barney started for the door reluctantly. 

“Hello. Dohn? This is Babbing. Get 
up here as quick as you can with a doctor. 
That Chicago swindler in 818 has shot 
himself. Through the mouth. He’s blown 
the back of his head out. Hurry up!” 


ARNEY, slamming the door behind him, 

fled down the hall, frightened, aghast, 
but with a high exult: ant inner voice still 
crooning triumphantly : “’m a de-tec-tive! 
I’m a de-tec-tive!” Through the mouth! 
The back of his head out! Even in his 
horror there was a pleasurable shudder, 
for he had all a boy’s healthy curiosity 
about murder, shootings, and affairs 0 
loodshed. “I’m a de-tec-tive!” And he 
hurried to tell his mother of his new 


job, aware that she would cry out against 
it till he explained: “I start at twelve a 
week.” That would settle it with her. 
“I’m a detective! I’m a detective! 
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TARTLING reminder of the adventure—the daring, the reckless 
courage of those hot days fifty yearsago is this photograph taken 
by Lytle of the Confederate Secret Service along the Mississippi. 
He slipped tL. ough the Union lines and photographed the cavalry in 
formation, the men in camp, regiments ready for battle—all as informa- 
tion for the Confederate Generals. And now you can own these strange 
photographs, telling the very secret heart of history—in your set of the 


Photographic History of the Civil War 
3800 Photographs Ten Magnificent Volumes, Beautifully Bound A Million Words 


Like the American public, the Review of Re- officially attached to one section or the other 
views was delighted and amazed by the discov- of the Union Army. Some were taken by 
ery of the famous Brady lost Civil War photo- Confederates—Cook who had his headquar- 
graphs after their 50 years burial. But they felt ters in Charleston, by Edwards of New Or- 
sure that there must have been other camera leans, by Davies of Richmond. Their work 
men as daring—who followed Brady into the had gone to precious private collections, to old 
field of battle. So searchers were sent to people who treasured a single photograph—to 

all parts of the country. The result was ms orgotten albums. All these by—an enterprise 
Startling. as romantic as the pictures themselves—have 
Some photographs found were taken been recovered—and now you can own them 
by Gardner, Brady’s Scotch as- together with the million word history written 
sistant; some by photographers by 50 famous men of the North and South. 


A $15.00 Saving 


Knowing that—owing to the’ besinaing of royalty payments on thou- Send for 
sands of the rare photographs—the Review of Reviews had to ad- 
vance the price of the Photographic History $15, John Wanamaker Book of 
arranged quickly for one special edition at the present price. 


A number of the famous photographs in sample pages SAMPLE 

of this monumental work, will come to any adult FREE on PAGES 
receipt of the coupon. At the same time you will learn 

in little monthly payments. FREE 


how you can save money on ent by 
John Wanamaker, New York 
, 
Sauers 


FLAVORING 


New York City: 
Send me 12 rare and 
interesting war-time 
photographs, shown in 
16 sample pages of the 
Photographic History of 
the Civil War. I am inter- 
ested in your offer to save me 
$15.00, but am to be under no ob- 
ligation. You are to send the sam- 
ple pages containing the photographs 
absolutely free and charges paid. 
MIND «ois <c0's css cease coscsbeseosseesosese 
Address...... 


Occupation 




















8 times as large as 10c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking ma- 
chines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores of 
other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 
ture. Alsoabsolutely prevents rust on metal surfaces | 


indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 
keep indefinitely. Library Slip with every bottle. | 


FREE Ask us for a generous sample 
bottle—no cost. Also get the 
| 





Than Any Other Extracts 


in the United States for flavoring pur- 
poses. Pure extract of fresh ripe fruits 
and berries. 14 highest American and 
European awards. Vanilla, Lemon, etc.— 
10c and 25c—At grocers. Write now for 
booklet of our choice cooking recipes, free. 


C. F. SAUER CO., Mfgrs., Richmond, Va. 





3-in-One Dictionary—free. 
Sold by all Good Dealers 


ONE OIL COMPANY 





What Is an American? 


( Concluded from page 14 


for what? Darwin didn’t say that fittest 
meant best. He said that the man best 
fitted to his environment would survive, 
that practically survival of -the fittest 
meant the survival of the most fertile. 

Ezra had the one child. Every year of 
the three that Masso and Ezra worked 
together in the quarry Masso had a baby. 
As his wages went down and his birth rate 
went up, Masso merely moved into cheaper 
quarters, bought cheaper food, went dirtier 
and poorer clothed, and took another child 
out of school and put him or her to work. 

Ezra heard of the birth of the eighth 
child with a grin of contempt for Masso 
without, and an overwhelming pang of 
envy and rebellion within. Ezra came of 
a fertile race. And yet he said: 

“If I’ve got to live like a pig and bring 
my children up like pigs, I won’t have 
them. To give my one the right chance 
is all I can possibly do. My Lord, Mary, 
al! a man asks in the world is a chance 
to put the best of himself into his work 
and to bring up a family of children that 
will help the world along. And they won't 
let me!” 

The thought of Masso’s eight was dull 
misery to Ezra if he let himself think 
about it. Eight children! Eight bits of 
his own and Mary’s flesh and blood to 
carry on the hopes in which he and she 
had failed. Eight tiny bulwarks against 


the race extinction, the imminence of 
which never left his soul. To father 
many children! To live up to the in- 


alienable right of normal living beings to 
propagate each his own kind to the point 
of assuring race continuance. 

The thing that differentiated Masso 
from Ezra was the thing that kept Ezra 
from having more children. Ezra had 
an ideal. The ideal of progress, of breed- 
ing better than he had been bred, the idea 
that demanded a certain standard of liv- 
ing. And rather than forego the ideal, 
Ezra committed race suicide. 

Ezra never ceased to try in a quiet 
way to influence the immigrants with 
whom he worked to demand better working 
eonditions. But his efforts were fruit- 
less. When Ezra finally got the full con- 
nection between the importation of raw 
labor and the cheap running of plants, the 
heart within him failed. Not the least 
tragic aspect of the Anglo-American’s 
disappearance is his consciousness of his 
own suffocation. 


OTHING in the upbuilding of indus- 

try has been held so cheap as human 
life. This is one point where the upbuild- 
ers have seemed shortsighted. Ezra was 
worth two of Masso as an industrial unit. 
It would have been worth while to have 
doubled Ezra’s wages and to have safe- 
guarded Ezra’s life, not only for what 
Ezra himself could contribute to indus- 
try, but so that he might have had enough 
children to insure some of them reaching 
maturity and in their turn contributing to 
industry. Little Ezra had small chance of 
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maintaining Ezra’s line. A man, by 
law of averages, must have at least 
children to stand a good chance of 
line continuing. 

But to industry the cheapest portion 
of its equipment has been its inexhaust- 
ible human Jabor supply. It was Ezra 
who had pleaded for the new derrick 
It was Ezra who managed the decre 
machinery most deftly. And so it y 
Ezra who was sent to the danger sp 
he having the keenest wits, the best kno 
edge of the danger spots. And so it was 
Ezra and Masso, his helper, who were 
caught under the giant block when the 
derrick broke from its moorings and 
dropped clean across the quarry. 


T was too common a tragedy for even 

the local papers to give more than a 
passing column to it. And outside of the 
human pitifulness of the waste of it and 
the suffering to the mothers and the 
babies, one is not prepared to urge that 
the tragedy had special significance. 

Had Masso known enough, before his 
broken chest choked him, he might have 
said: “It doesn’t matter! After all, | 
have done a man’s part. I havé worked 
to the limit of my strength and@ I shall 
survive through my fertility. “What 
have done to America no one knows.” 
But Masso was ignorant, and all that he 
said was some futile word to the priest 
who knelt in the sleet beside him. Masso 
never had gotten very far from the 
thought of his Maker. 

Ezra, lifted to the edge of the quarry 
to lie on the border of the fields where 
his fathers had dreamed and hoped and 
sweated and fought, thought of the small 
Ezra and the losing fight ahead of the 
little fellow, and for the last time the 
sense of having his back to the wall, the 
pack suffocating him, closed in on him, 
blinded him and merged into the darkness 
into which none of us has seen. Ezra 
and his line were dead. 

Had Ezra had an education and _ had 
he had a longer time for dying, he 
might have done the thing far more dra- 
matically. He merely rasped out his life, 
a bloody, voiceless, broken thing on a 
brown November field, with all his dreams 
unspoken, all his ideals lost. He might, 
had things been otherwise, have seen the 
long sad glory of humanity’s migrations, 
might have caught for an unspeakable 
second, as in a procession, that never- 
ceasing, never long-deflected onmoving of 
human life that must continue, regardless 
of race tragedy, as long as humans crave 
food either for the body or the soul 
Ezra might have pictured himself as sym 
bolizing one of those races which slip 
over the horizon into oblivion, unprotest- 


ing, silent. Only Ezra might have let 
himself break the silence, and, pausing to 
look into the face of the horde that was 


brink, he might 


thrusting him over the 
have said: 
“We, who are about to die, salute thee! 
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Typical Scene in Constantinople 


Moslems washing their feet in the courtyard of a mosque 
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BOUT ten years ago, we began advertising 
our New York City lots to investors the 
country over. Below we give you the 

record of the first 100 buyers on our first three 
Brooklyn properties—absolutely convincing testi- 
mony of the great advances made in our Brooklyn 
lots since they were sold to the public all over the 
United States, in fact, all over the world. ‘These 
one hundred examples are only the smallest frac- 
tion of the number we could give you, and these 
are only as a drop in the bucket to the number 
that will be shown five years hence when the 
enormous subway system of the City of New York 
is completed. Remember, please, that the City 
of New York is building a system of transportation 
at a cost equal to that of the Panama Canal, and 
which when built in accordance with full plans 


Wood, Harmon & Co., Dept. V-2, 


Near Sub.ways 


New York City Lots—$89 
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$10 First Payment 
$7 Monthly 
approved by Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, Public Service Commission and validated 
by the Mayor, will be in easy access of every lot 
in the Greater City of New York owned and con- 
trolled by Wood, Harmon & Company. The City 
expects to make all its vacant land worth. millions 
more than it is to-day, in order to furnish money 
to build more subways. 

We guarantee to give you a lot for $890 with- 
in five minutes’ walk of one of the subway lines 
laid out by the City, and approved by the Board 


of Estimate and Apportionment, and validated by 
the Mayor. Furthermore, this lot will be within twenty 
minutes’ ride of the heart of Manhattan by subway for a 
five cent fare when the Utica Ave. line iscompleted. No 
such proposition will ever again be offered to the public, 
and the supply of $890 lots is strictly limited. 

Will you not write for particulars? To-day. 


261 Broadway 
New York 
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MAKING GOOD 


You do not want to know what one person out of a hundred has done. 
You do want to know what one hundred people out of a hundred can do. 


“THE 


properties we opened in Brooklyn. 


following one hundred illustrations of the prices at which we sold lots and the values at which they are now 
assessed for tax purposes are not selected cases, but are the first one hundred accounts taken from the first three 


We give you the price at which we sold the land, the initials of the customer, and the ledger page in which each 


account appears on our books 


so that anvone who wishes c 


an verify this statement either now or five years hence. 


We cannot print the names in full in a Magazine Advertisement without written consents, and we have not taken the 
trouble to get these consents as the facts are absolute and cannot be denied. 
ment are generally accepted as conservative. 


this evidence the best we can give. If there is any better, we do not know what it is. 


We consider 





The valuations of a city Tax Depart- 
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Please send full particulars about your $890 lots, $10 down, $7 monthly, on the nev 


My name and address is written below: 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. V--2, 261 Broadway, N« 


from date of purchase, 
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: W' have been in business for twenty-five years and are con- 
_- ’ /\/ sidered the largest real estate concern in the world, We 
in New York City refer you to your own bank of any commercial agency 1 
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The complete line 
of Victor-Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important 
improvements in the development 
of these wonderful musical instru- 
ments, and with the complete line 
now on exhibition and sale at all 
Victor dealers, it is certainly well 
worth your time to at least see and 4 
hear them. In no other way can 

you fully inform yourself so easily. 
















Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 














Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 












XVI, $200 


quartered oak Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or 








The instrument by which the value 
of all musical instruments is measured. 
















Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) i 










New Victor Records are on sale at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month. 





Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak i | 
Other styles $15, $25, $40 





Victor-Victrola ™ XIV, $150 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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